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BEAUTY IN MACHINERY. 


A composite picture from photos 


of a pump at Berkeley Court by } 


Francis Bruguiere, and Lots Road 
Power Station by E. O. Hoppe. 


Behind the top subject can be 
felt a sense of the clean sim- 
plicity of a good job. Enclosing 
the working parts does not itself 
bring out the finest effect of 
which a given type of machine 
is capable, but here the casing 
is a necessity, and imparts in 
consequence the feeling of a 
powerful purpose. Here, too, 
mechanical efficiency has been 
the one goal, whereas the lesser 
appliance in the photograph 
below suggests, rather, eco- 
nomy. Its elegance lies, if 
anywhere, ‘inside it — and in 
the tools and operations of its 
manufacture. 
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HERE is already quite a literature of the esthetics 

of machinery. The Bolshevists and the capitalists, 

united on this as on all other essentials, have set 

up The Machine as a sort of sphinx for our 
worship. The poster-estheticism of the Continent has made 
a virtue of mechanical starkness and crudity of rhythm. 
But in spite of this it may be doubted whether our percep- 
tions are really as sensitive as they might be upon the point. 
Critical orthodoxy still seems to find it easier to brush the 
machine aside as beneath serious esthetic criticism—as the 
novel was once brushed aside. 

Up to a point, critical orthodoxy is right. There are 
kinds of excellence, like the beauty of a vase or, differently, 
of a plant, which belong only to things made or existing in and 
for themselves, without ulterior purpose. Yet we cannot be 
persuaded that beauty does not exist, where we plainly 
enjoy it, merely because for some reason it ought not to 
exist. The present article attempts nothing more than 
to persuade the reader of something which has given 
indisputable pleasure. 

Let it be said at once that he who tries to find past or 
current styles of beauty in the machine age is generally 
going quite the wrong way to work. We may spare our- 
selves the absurd effort to find romance in garden suburbs 
or in petrol stations in the Tudor style. It is new types of 
satisfaction which we must seek, through types which grow 
naturally out of existing ones. There is nothing revolu- 
tionary in such a proceeding. In existing esthetic fields, 
we admit many varieties of beauty: the “ plastic’ beauty of 
a statue, the perfection of a dramatist’s characterization, 
the mainly intellectual pleasure of prose, the almost pure 
music of lyric verse. We try to put our minds back into 
touch with the remote historic moods to which the epic and 
the semi-ritual tragedy appeared “ inevitable.” We even, 
though more feebly, attempt appreciation of forms like 
rhetoric, yet further from our present spirit. We recognize 
that each new age must bring new kinds of beauty. This 
apart, however, let us glance for a moment at a few cases 
in which old types of merit are present in new products. 
The beauty of which a bridge is capable has long been recog- 
nized. It has not been destroyed by the replacement of masonry 
by girders. To take a purely modern example, the aero- 
plane propeller, regarded merely as a plastic form, is surely 
in many examples an intrinsically beautiful object; and so 
is the fish-form of the streamline—whether in aeroplane 
fuselage or motor-car body. 

Nor does modernity always spoil what the past made 
perfectly. The new motoring road, bordered on either side 
by bungalows, wire fences, and an untidy wilderness of 
discouraged grass, is, indeed, a horror. But the horrific 
features bear all the marks of impermanence. The per- 
manent elements-—those features which, formed under the new 
necessities imposed by the nature of the case, may therefore be 
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truly termed stylistic—are in themselves approaches to a new 
kind of excellence. The wide bends, the smoothness and 
grey cambered firmness of the surface, its subtle air of 
elasticity, all these are admirable; provided that we are 
not expecting from them that other beauty which grows 
naturally in country lanes. 

As regards much of the real ugliness of modernity and 
mechanism, future critics will easily see that the products 
of the Victorian phase of industrialism were in reality ugly 
simply because they were mixtures of incompatible styles. 
In many cases the effect of the mixture was mere oddity, as 
in the venerable race of taxi-cabs now disappearing from 
the London streets. These were an obvious compromise 
between the old necessities of wooden coach design and the 
new necessities, not yet worked out, of metal construction 
and speed. In a sentimental mood, indeed, we can already 
find something of old-world charm about these quaint 
vehicles. In the course of years most of them grew tilts and 
distortions which made them seem quite human. The 
passenger’s cabin seemed to crowd forward in such an 
expressive hurry upon the driver and the bonnet. But when 
all is said and done, it is not in these, nor in the brass- 
band festiveness of the old steam fire-engine, that we shall 
find the satisfaction which we seek. Even the most up-to- 
date car is often, if not ugly, at least insignificant, like the 
face of a man who never makes up his mind. It still belongs 
to an age of transition. But there are some of which this is 
not true; which strike the onlooker not, indeed, as beautiful 
(like the statuary of Greece), but as expressive (like that of 
the Middle Ages) : as excellent portraits of. someone or 
other. Consider say, a Chrysler two-seater. Is it not a 
genuinely significant art-form, something which absolutely 
achieves an intended effect? There is nothing half-hearted, 
nor wanting in clear purpose, about its suggestion of 
worldliness greedily triumphant. Such a car is more than 
beautiful. It is indecent. 

But where is beauty itself to be found amid the products of 
the dust and the noise? To gain an indication, let us touch 
for a moment on some of the doubtful commonplaces of the 
pure theory of esthetics; as that there is beauty in any object 
which is completely functional—completely formed, down 
to the last detail of what has been pared away, on any clear 
and single purpose. Such beauty, to be sure, is apt to be 
very abstract. There may be a terrible beauty about death, 
but can there be any about a lavatory basin; even about a 
basin of genius, of which every curve is a burning expression 
of the Principle of Convenience? What, then, is the value of 
rehearsing the truism that complete purposefulness always 
gives beauty? First, I suggest, the negative one of warning us 
not to seek the wrong kind of beauty, because the wrong kind 
of purpose, in an object—repose, for example, in an aero- 
plane or movement in a building; and secondly, the positive 
one of furnishing a key to types of beauty not, at first, quite 
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understandable. We are bidden to seek the purpose for 
which a thing was made, and advised that if we put our- 
selves into sympathy with that purpose we shall find by 
trial the literal truth that the more efficient a device is, the 
more beautiful in its own style it becomes. The old crafts- 
man’s tools and products—his ploughs and farm-carts, the 
very grains of his chosen woods—have often a sober beauty 
when looked at from his own homely point of view. For the 
crafts being difficult and vastly old, every non-functioning 
feature had been whittled away from their products, leaving 
the pure shape of some simple purpose nakedly displayed. 

In their different style the products of our civilization, as 
they cast aside more and more of the blurred purposes and 
imperfect technique of their immaturity, will grow a 
harvest of incidental beauty. Complete clarity as to the 
goal, complete dedication to the pursuit of it, will do their 
work. The cog-wheel as it exists in minor corners of minor 
machines—cheap, greasy, chattering—seems, no doubt, a 
most unpromising subject for the connoisseur. But then 
probably it is also most inefficient for the engineer. For 
such small fry he has never been forced to the most complete 
economy of means, to the removal of every needless scrap of 
metal. But the huge, majestic gear-wheels which are used 
for large-scale purposes are a very different matter. They 
have a true dignity if not an actual beauty. They succeed, 
in a measure, in expressing the epic quality of the mere 
human achievement of handling such vast energies so 
smoothly. And, by a peculiar coincidence, they also attain 
an astonishing mechanical efficiency. As a fact, of course, 
there is no coincidence in the case. Looked at from the point of 
view of their purpose, they necessarily seem part of the fitness 
of things. 

The aeroplane may be taken as an example of the danger 
of imposing on new products standards derived from super- 
ficially similar ones already in existence. To many it seems 
proper to try to invest the aeroplane with the sensitive, 
adaptable beauty of the bird. Yet this is surely a mistake. 
We shall never see the real beauty of which an aeroplane 
is capable until we realize that its essence is not a bird’s 
soaring forth upon the air, but speed, the virtue of the arrow. 
A bird is by comparison slow; except, indeed, when, like a 
rocketing pheasant, it assumes a stiffer, more arrow-like 
form itself. We come nearer to the idea of the possible 
beauty of the aeroplane in the Schneider Cup machine, 
with its tremendous élan, in some scout with its trig tensity 
of structural style, its suggestion of young alertness in every 
strut and tie. 

The business of “tuning-in” to the particular styles 
which we meet in everyday life is thus not always a per- 
fectly simple one. As an illustration let us take the case of 
the engine, steam or petrol or gas. Merely by gazing at 
photographs no one would ever seize the most satisfying 
quality of the huge, old-fashioned vertical pumping-engines 
still in use in waterworks. For it is beauty of motion which 
we find in them as well as the statuesque impressiveness of 
their size and the comeliness of their massive limbs. In the 
same way, the plainest single-cylinder horizontal engine has, 
when in movement, a certain slender grace and sufficiency. It 
is the “‘ poetry of motion ”’ seen also in such a superb stylist 
among athletes as D. G. A. Lowe. 

The question of movement merits a little further attention. 
It is here that we need something of that critical technique 
which, in the better-known arts, long tradition has made 
almost instinctive. For it must be grasped that, so far as our 
apprehension goes, speed has a maximum and cannot increase 
indefinitely. Set an engine or a human being in motion 
slowly, and we see them as moving. Accelerate these 
motions up to a point and we see this as a speeding up. But 
speed them up more and more and there comes a time 
when our power of apprehension cannot follow them. In 
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“high-speed”’ engines (such as the petrol engine) the move- 
ment of the connecting-rods or wheels ceases to be a move- 
ment for us and becomes a blur—a fixture. In such a case, 
and again for the turbine, we must have the flexibility for a 
different approach. The tremendous smooth rotation of the 
turbine brings to most of us a genuine thrill. In some ways 
it reminds us of that standing mystery—a top spinning asleep. 
But it impresses us more powerfully than that, and in its 
presence we really know the force which explains the 
religion of the Juggernaut—the endless hypnotizing rhythm 
of the tom-tom and the savage dance. Here, of course, we 
leave the sphere of beauty. Yet why should we not live 
sociably with the earlier phases of our human development, 
and allow ourselves a primitive thrill at the profound re- 
straints behind the turbine casing—the huge “ whip” of 
the high-speed shaft, the exquisite precision which alone 
makes the whole construction possible? 

By our general principles we should expect to find some- 
thing definitely satisfying in that particular type of high- 
speed engine which has been developed to suit the needs of 
the aeroplane. For in this class of engine we find most 
emphatically fulfilled the necessary condition of the growth 
of beauty—an acute need vigorously met. On the require- 
ments of extreme lightness, and yet extreme reliability, 
every detail of an aero-engine has been formed. Should not 
our esthetic sense, by the pleasure which it gives us, enable 
us to detect this fact? If we take this as a test, I think that 
the suggestion of the present article comes triumphantly out 
of it. Of all petrol engines the aero-engine is certainly the 
least ugly. In not a few cases it has, I think, a definite 
and positive grace. In all modern examples it gives a 
foretaste of what the future will bring, if the same tensity 
of effort has to continue—if the knot is not cut by the inven- 
tion of some much lighter structural material or of some 
totally new type of engine. Let the reader take all his 
esthetic orthodoxy to the Science Museum, and look, for 
example, at the Gnome rotary aero-engine. Is it a great 
exaggeration to speak of it as the perfection of airy grace? 
Does not its lightness leap to the eye in its very appearance, 
and its lark-like victory stand out in every detail? Let us, 
greatly daring—or using the eye of faith—go to a farther 
point. The early Gnome turned out to be unreliable. Too 
much had been sacrificed to lightness. Is it merely with 
the imagination that we detect this in the simple appearance 
of the thing, in the too nonchalant spring of the cylinders 
from the crank-case, in the suspicious absence of complicat- 
ing details? Or will the engineers of the future be found 
cultivating a definitely esthetic sensitiveness with a view to 
practical uses such as this? 

It is easy for us to see the esthetic possibilities of the 
aero-engine, because lightness and “spring” and 
balance are purposes with which long tradition in 
other connections has made us thoroughly familiar. Nor 
will most of us miss the satisfaction to be found in the 
gravely massive Diesel engine, so manifest a genius of 
power and reliability manfully neglectful of “‘ appearances.” 
In other cases, the perception is not so easy. What is 
most needed, at this stage when design is still undeveloped 
and instincts for its appreciation still unformed, is the insight 
to feel what particular features of a highly imperfect piece 
of work have achieved some finish and adaptation to their 
purpose. Some parts of a machine are commonly excellent 
when the whole is bearish. Screws, wheels, purely structural 
(as opposed to ornamental) members, machined and func- 
tioning surfaces, are rarely ugly. On the other hand, the 
total impression may be fine while the details are not; as 
with the locomotive. It is the same in more recognized 
spheres of perception. An ugly animal may show a beautiful 
gait, an ugly ulcer a marvellous beauty of cellular structure. 
It is for us to find the beauty and ignore the ugliness. 
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The general plan. The 
rooms, etc., indicated by 
numbers on the plan are : = 
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The new buildings for the Manchester Grammar School at Rusholme 
stand in about 30 acres of playing-fields stretching to the south and west. 
On the north side they face a large public park. 

The approaches are from the north and south, the former (from Birch- 
fields Avenue) being that principally used by the boys and leading to the 
school entrances adjoining the cloakrooms, and near the Great Hall. The 
southern entrance is from Old Hall Lane, with a drive crossing the playing- 
fields and entering into the quadrangle through an archway in the main 
front. Round this quadrangle are grouped the class-rooms on two floors, 
together with the library and museum, both on the ground floor, and the 
art-room which fills the upper part of the central block over the entrance 
archway. 

On the east side of the quadrangle is the entrance to the High Master’s 
rooms and the administration offices. Here are suites of rooms for the 
High Master and his staff and for the bursar or “ receiver,” with his office 
and book-stores. The masters have their common room and the prefects 
theirs, and there is a room for music and a musical library. 

The architects for the building were Percy Worthington and Francis 
Jones. 
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(Above) Aworking drawing 
of a part of the south front. 
In the view on the right 
can be seen the entrance 
to the quadrangle. The 
coat-of-arms over the cen- 
tral arch is in Portland 
stone and was carved by 
Malcolm Miller. 
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The south front of the main block overlooking 
the playing fields. The architectural effect 
depends upon broad simple masses and the play 
of light and shadow from the grouping of the 
buildings and from arched openings and arcades. 
No stone is used excepting for carving, sills, 
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copings, and balusters, and no moulded bricks. 
Cornices, strings, bases, and other points of 
effect are built up of the ordinary facing brick and 
tiles. Warm multicoloured 9 x 2} facing bricks, and 
sand-faced roofing tiles that are already mellowing, 
are the external materials used for the building. 
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On the north side of the quadrangle is the ceremonial of old boys who fell in the war. The illustrations at the top 


entrance to the school leading directly through an entrance 
and an ante-hall to the large hall which forms the main 
bulk of the northern elevation, and with its fine organ stands 
as a memorial raised by Old Mancunians to the memory 


(left) are working drawings of the clock and bell turrets, of 
which views are shown on the right. Below, /eft, is the main 
entrance from the quadrangle; and, right, a working drawing 
of the main entrance. 
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(Left) A detail of the brickwork in 
the entrance arcade. (Centre) A 
— drawing of the memorial 
all. 























































(Left) The memorial hall. The 
doorway in the foreground is a 
pupils’ entrance. 

The bronze statue of Bishop Old- 
ham of Exeter, the founder of the 
school in 1515, is placed in a 
niche in the position indicated on 
the plan on page 87. It ends the 
vista at the northern entrance from 
Birchfields Road and is the work 
of William MacMillan, A.R.A., as 
is also the figure of Youth in the 
memorial to old boys who fell in 
the War, seen in the illustration 
of the interior of the memorial 
hall on page gI. 
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Detail views in the memorial hall. On the /eft is part of | represents Orpheus with birds and beasts, and was modelled 
the platform, which is built of untreated English oak. On by Malcolm Miller. In the corresponding panel on the 
the right is a detail of the organ case. The pierced panel other side a figure of Pan faces Orpheus. 


PLATE III. March 1932. 






























Internal colour is given to the 
corridors by tiled, and to the rooms 
by wooden, dados. All the plaster 


gg. and other decorative fittings, in- 
ae | cluding the principal electric light 
| oo fittings, were designed by the archi- 
| fw tects, and the modelling and carv- 
| oo ing has been done under their 
. 44) supervision by Malcolm Miller. 
: 4 Illustration (A) shows the first- 
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floor plan of the building, repro- 
duced to the same scale as the 
general plan on page 87. (B) is 
a corridor, (C) the gymnasium, 
which measures go feet by 60 feet. 
There are large French casements 
on two sides opening as doors down 
to the floor on to the parade 
ground, thus allowing the gym- 
nasium to become, at will, practi- 
cally an open-air room. (D) The 
memorial hall. 
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A, B, C and D 


An unusual feature of the 
Oak Lane Country Day 
School, Philadelphia, is its 
scale, which has been re- 
duced as far as_ possible 
(D) The plan. {to fit the size of children 
The rooms are of from two to four years 
as follows :— of age. Inside the building, 
1) Hall; (2) class- too, the doors of the class- 
seats “te 3) chil r+oom have been made very 
ren’s lavatory; (4) ) 
kitchenette; (5) plat. low, and the treads and 
form; (6) class-room risers of the stairs reduced 
Raita in proportion, thus giving 
(9) porch; (10) the children an atmosphere 
ground on roof; (11) of intimacy with their sur- 
playground ; \t2) ser- roundings which they would 
vice yard. : (ee 
not get in a school designed 
to adult scale. 
The building in its com- 
pleted form will consist of 
two class-rooms connected 
by a hall, from which open 
the wash-room and kitchenette, as well as the 
teachers’ private office. Only one of these 
class-rooms has been built, but the adjacent 
wall of the second class-room is completed so 
as to close in the end of the porch which is 
built against the south side of the school 
building. The school is the gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. Leopold Stokowski. 
(A) is a detail of a corner window; (B) a 
general view ; and (C) a perspective sketch of 
the building. The walls are of concrete blocks, 
covered with stucco. 
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EK, F, G and H 

In designing this house at 

Ojai, California, as a retreat 

for a season each year from 

city life, the architects were 
set the following problem 
by the owner, Mrs. George 

French Porter : 

1) To achieve in design, simplicity, 
compactness, the minimum 
amount of service and the maxi- 
mum privacy for each occupant. 

2) To preserve the mountain views 
to the north, east, and west by the 
suitable placing of large windows. 
In planning to utilize the natural 
slope of the site to the fullest 
possible advantage. 

(4) The provision. of private access 
to the bedrooms from outside, 
as well as inside, the house. 

The terraces to be protected so 
that they can be used on windy 
days. 

The servants’ rooms to be above 
the garage, which is a separate 
building, and 

In building the house, to render 
it both fire-resisting and earth- 
quake-proof. 

The illustrations are :—(E) 

a perspective drawing of” 

the house ;(F), (G), and (H) 

the third-, second-, and first- 

floor plans. 
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were es: | The house at Whitemarsh, Pa., 
jem Le —f) pees the residence of William Stix 
orge : m0 Wasserman, Esq., has been designed 
"De in the spirit of French purisme: of 
eo Mallet-Stevens, Lurcat, and Le 
icity ‘i aaa any ee It is buil f 
ae ac , Corbusier. It is built of pre-cast 
imum ; me 
as .— Bay oes concrete. The roof is constructed 
om, wale dni / in a series of terraces and provides 
eas . /» for solariums, sleeping-porches, etc. 
Lirias a i (J) is a drawing of the south front; 
dows. 4 (KX) the north front ; and (L) plans 
atural fm of the first- and second-floors. The 
fullest rooms are as follows :— 


q First Floor Second Floor 
manrey ia 1) Living-room (20) Master’s 
2) Staircase hall bedroom 
(3) Entrance hall 21) Bath 
(4) Study (22) Dressing-room 
mi peres i (5) Dining-room (23) Balcony 
‘ ne canes (6) Pantry Guest bedroom 
(7) Coat-room (25) Hall 
above if — se} (8) Lavatory 26) Guest bedroom 
parate . : bed (9) Children’s ) Nurse’s room 
/ dining-room ) Child’s bedroom 
(10) Kitchen Child’s bedroom 
(11) Cold room >) B 
aaa aaa ) Bath 
(60) oe ei Child’s bedroom 
4 dining-room aS 
_(E) 13) Laundry ( 2) sm n clones 
' (14) Garage <7 Sanne 
of ° (15) Service yard 34) Closet 
H (16) Driveway 35) Bath 
( ) 4 (17) Higher terrace Trunk room 
first. (18) Terrace -(42) Servants’ 
(19) Sunken garden bedrooms 
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AN OXFORD 








This group of mother and child for the Radcliffe Maternity 
Home, Oxford, is situated on the facade above the central 
doorway; it acts as a focus linking the wings of the building 
on either side. The conception is keyed in sympathy with 
architectural needs which demand first that sculpture should 
aid and not detract from the unity of the building, taking its 
place organically in the general scheme; and, second, that 
it should constitute an idea in sculptural form. These are 
fundamentals the lay mind, which looks for sentiment or 
decoration in the manner of superimposed motives, fails 
to grasp. Thus, in turn, this group has been vetoed as 
ugly, too powerful, too sad, or lacking in grace, and the 


SCULPTURE BY LAURENCE 





artist himself interrupted by a variety of suggestions for 
improvement from butcher and baker, not to mention 
the bombastic colonel who bounced forward exclaiming : 
“Good gracious me, what have we here? Huh! We'll 
soon have that down!” Fortunately, the architect of the 
building, Mr. Stanley Hamp, came to the rescue, insisting 
on the sculptor having a free hand, and backing him up 
with glorious determination, and so did various experts, 
including a prominent member of the Society for the 
Preservation of Oxford. 

Mr. Bradshaw is now engaged upon three more figures 
for a new section of the Infirmary. 


BRADSHAW 
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"SHE Dodington Estate was bought in 1578 by Gigs 
CoprINcTON, a member of the family seated at Codrington 
Court since 1429. The Elizabethan mansion was pulled 
down by Sir CHRIstOPHER BETHELL CopRINGTON, who 
built the present house on the same site in 1803, the architect 
being JAMEs Wyatt; thus the estate has remained in the 
Codrington family uninterruptedly ever since 1578. 

The Elizabethan house had tapestried rooms, and a large 
collection of family portraits and other paintings, some of 
them by celebrated artists; the English tapestry was hung 
at the head of the great staircase of the new house; it repre- 
sented The Naval Victories of Lord Dartmouth over the Dutch in 
James II’s reign, and was made and signed by THomas 
Poyntz; it resembled the tapestry at Hampton Court Palace, 
but that at Dodington had a broad border and was considered 





superior. The Gobelin tapestry was hung on each side of the 
base of the grand staircase and was very imposing, The 
Toilet of Venus being the subject of one piece. 

In the new house the staircase rises with a very broad 
flight branching right and left from a landing with a fire- 
place; the balusters and side rails of wrought metal are 
handsome; the bedrooms are large and lofty, some louking 
out on the two lakes, and others on the front of the house 
look south-east up the park with the stream running through 
the valley; the stream rises at the top of the Park and is the 
source of the little River Frome, which falls into the Avon at 
Bristol. 

A gallery was built leading from the staircase to the 
church for some of the paintings, the rest being in various 
Specially notable were the Four Elements (Earth, 


rooms. 








THE CHIPPENHAM 


LODGE, OVER WHOSE 
CODRINGTON CREST : 
THERE IS NO CORRESPONDING LODGE TO 
STONE COLONNADE 
ROAD FROM CHIPPENHAM TO BATH, NEAR THE 


CENTRAL 


TERMINATE 


ON THE NEARER SIDE. THIS ENTRANCE 


Air, Fire, and Water) by BREUGHEL, in the dining-room, also 
a full-length portrait of Sir C. BerHett Coprincron by 
Sir Martin SHEE (Plate VI, E). Most of the family por- 
traits were in the library, a handsome room. There was a 
good portrait of CHRISTOPHER CoprINGTON of Barbados. The 
portrait in the breakfast-room, by Sir JosHuA REYNOLDS, 
of old Mrs. Porter, a famous actress, was one of his first 
pictures, early in his career, and was considered such a 
striking likeness that it brought him into repute. There is 
also a full-length portrait in that room of Lapy CoprincTON, 
by Sir Martin SHEE. 

The House is approached by a portico of fine proportions 
with six Corinthian columns, from which is entered the 
large front hall (Plate V, D) with stone and marble floor 
set in brass divisions; this leads to an inner hall (Plate V, C) 
out of which rises the staircase with a gallery supported 
by fluted Corinthian columns. There is also a vestibule 
next to the library on one side, and the other side com- 
municates with the drawing-room, breakfast-room, dining- 
room, and billiard-room, all ‘‘ en suite.”’ 

The drawing-room, on the south-west corner of the house, 
is beautifully proportioned with six windows, three looking 
over the terrace down the lovely valley and three looking 
on the garden and two lakes, the upper of which pours into 
the lawn through a castellated cascade. There are mirrors 
between all the windows, and the glass chandeliers in that 


ARCHWAY 
A GRIFFIN’S HEAD AND WINGS CARVED IN STONE. 
THE CORRELATED 
IS ON 
* CROSS HANDS.” 


DODINGTON PARK 


THE SOUTH-EAST CORNER OF THE HOUSE 
ACROSS THE UPPER LAKE. 


(Left) 
FROM 


iy - a 


THE BATH LODGE, ALSO ON THE CHIPPENHAM 
TO BATH ROAD. THE DOME IS OF COPPER AND 
THE BUILDING, AS ARE ALL OTHERS ON THE 
ESTATE, IS EXECUTED IN BATH STONE. THE 
GATES AND RAILINGS BESIDE THIS ROUND 
LODGE ARE UNADORNED. 





room and the library and the breakfast-room 
are of a light and graceful design. They were 
originally fitted with gas and candles; the gas 
having been done away with in about 1845, 
they are now lighted with electricity. The 
folding-doors between the rooms are of satin- 
wood and ebony, and hung on pivots. 

There was a picture in the drawing-room of 
LApy KiLpArE, by Sir PETER LELY; she was the wife of the 
EARL OF KILDARE; also two pastels of Lorp and LApy CLAn- 
BRASSIL, by LiorARD. There are also six watercolour 
drawings, said to be by TuRNER when a young man, of the 
modern house and grounds, and one of the Elizabethan 
house, showing what a fine house it was. At the far end of 
the entrance hall is a boudoir looking into the conservatory ; 
in this room there are watercolour drawings of the five 
children of Sirk Witii1aM and Lapy GEorRGIANA CopRINGTON. 
In front of the house on a little lawn there was a field-gun, 
captured by the 23rd Royal Welch Fusiliers, one of the batta- 
lions in GENERAL Sir WILLIAM J. CopRINGTon’s brigade at 
the Battle of the Alma, September 20, 1854, which was sent 
home to Sir C. WiLtiAM CoprRINGTOoN at Dodington. (He was 
the present Srr CHRISTOPHER’S grandfather.) 

A great feature on the south-east side of the house is a 
broad stone terrace with steps leading down to flower-beds 
designed by Lapy GEORGIANA CopRINGTON in the middle 
of the last century, in the centre being a huge Greek cross 
which took two thousand plants of geraniums to fill it, 
and on each side is a zigzag bed of the same propor- 
tions. The lawn slopes down to the lower lake, where 
is the cascade flowing from the upper lake to a great 
depth. In the Park, on a hill above the house, there 
is a very beautiful avenue of limes; the trees are of a 
great height and arched over so that it looks like the 
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The Architectural Review, March 


1932. 









THE INTERIOR OF 


THE FLOOR IS OF BLACK-AND-WHITE MARBLE NEVER COVERED BY 
SINCE THE SEATS ARE IN THE NORTH AND SOUTH 

THE FLOOR LEVEL AND IN THE GALLERIES. THE SOMEWHAT 
MARBLE FONT IS CONTEMPORARY, 


aisle of a cathedral; the park is undulating and affords 
lovely distant views of the Sodbury Vale and the Welch hills. 
The gateway at the Chippenham Lodge, one mile from the 
house, is built with a very high centre arch and a smaller one 
at each side; over the centre is the crest carved in stone. 
The Bath Lodge is also a mile from the house, with gates set 
in massive stone and a circular house for the lodge-keeper. 

There is stabling for twenty horses, the stables having 
been built in keeping with the architecture of the house; the 
entrance is approached by a fine arch (Plate VII,1). In 
the cellar of the house is a spring of purest sparkling water 
always running. 

The church (Plate VII, H) was built in 1805 entirely at the 
expense of Sir BETHELL CopRINGTON, dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary and in the form of a Greek cross with a lofty dome sup- 
ported by huge monolith fluted columns. The floor is of black 
and green marble in diamonds, set with brass divisions. 
The reredos was added in 1885, of white marble copied 
from a picture by Lapy GEoRGIANA CopRINGTON of the 
Cross after the Resurrection, and dedicated to her by her 
five children, the plinth being of yellow Verona marble ; the 
whole was executed at Milan. Over the reredos is a picture 
by Jouvener of the Descent from the Cross. There are 
stained-glass windows by BELL, and very handsome double 
doors of oak at the west end. 


ae 


G. COopRINGTON. 





DODINGTON CHURCH IS PLANNED LIKE A GREEK CROSS. 


ARMS OF THE CROSS ON 
DIMINUTIVE 
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THE DOME AND SOFFITS OF ITS SUPPORTING 
ARCHES INSIDE DODINGTON CHURCH. THE 
SPANDRELS ARE DECORATED WITH ITALIAN 
MARBLE. 


ON JAMES WYATT 


(17-46-18133) 


On the fifth of September, 1813, a coach spilled 
over on the Bath Road on the Savernake Forest 
side of Marlborough and spilled out the brains of 
James Wyarr. Perhaps for the sake of 
ARCHITECTURE this was well, for he was so 
far gone in Gothic Revival that he would never 
have built a Classical house again. Yet his 
genius, despite the enormous amount of his 
work, from the Pantheon in 1770 to Elvaston Hall 
in 1813, has never since been recognized. The Regency 
appreciated it, but now it has fallen into grave disrepute. 
Wyatr was an architect of the imagination. One might 
compare him with the artist JoHNn Martin whose paintings 
electrified the metropolis about ten years after WyatTT’s 
death. The gigantic canvases of The Fall of Nineveh, 
Belshazzar’s Feast, and Joshua Commanding the Sun to Stand 
Still were sufficiently grandiloquent and Byronic to satisfy 
the Regency man—a man who had come through the 
French Revolution and realized that the whole world 
was his plaything. 

‘Lapses in taste’? are continually brought against 
Wyatr. But he was too great to be bothered by the 
chinoiserie of CHAMBERs’s belated admirers, and too great to 
be entrapped into the elegant Gothicism of HoRACE WALPOLE. 
He was not afraid to build the tower of Fonthill so that it was 
almost as high as Salisbury Spire, although that tower may 
have collapsed a few years after the architect’s death. No 
medievalist can forget his desecration of Salisbury Cathedral 
in 1787 when cartloads of stained glass were carried away 
to rubbish dumps, so that he earned the nickname of “ The 
Destroyer.” 

Yet he must have been a sympathetic man, even if an 
unsympathetic restorer, for few persons could have ascended 
to the heights where BEckForp’s fancy took him; and few, 
too, could have carried out on so grandiose a scale the wishes 


A NOTE 


PEWS, 





of Str BerHELL Coprincton. To have a rich client, as 
was BECKFORD, is a pleasanter affair for the architect than 
to have a rich client who is a bit of an architect, as was 
StrR BETHELL CopRINGTON. 

A glance through the list of Wyatt’s works in the Dictionary 
of Architecture will convince a reader that WyaTT was in the 
full swing of his Gothic period—1796 King’s College, 1796 
Corsham House, Wiltshire, and 1797-9 Fonthill Abbey. In 
1798 he started his work on Dodington, according to the 
Dictionary of Architecture. He probably started it before that, 
because there is extant at Dodington a plan of some stables, 
not as they now are, with his signature and the date 1796 
attached to them. 

It is therefore all the more remarkable that he should have 
been able to fit in, while doing that fantasia at Fonthill, with 
the more sober but no less expensive tastes of Sir BETHELL 
CopRINGTON. 

Sik BerHeiy himself was not a dandy but a severely 
practical man. His ancestors had amassed a fortune in the 
West Indies where there is still a college founded by a Cop- 
RINGTON, and still an island owned by the present Baronct. 
His hobby was architecture and his large desk and drawing 
board still stand in the library where they fold up ingeniously 
into the bookcases. Within them are said to repose his 
drawings for various details in Dodington Park; unfortunately 
this desk has stuck and not all the skill of local blacksmiths 
and carpenters can open it. Nevertheless, Srr BETHELL’s 
practical sense is evidenced all over Dodington Park. His 
was the heating system which is symbolized by a fire stove 
in the entrance hall to the garden front. His, too, was the 
iron bath for which water was heated in a special boiler in 
the dressing-room fireplace. His, too, the washing-stand 
with hot and cold water laid on. The cupboards and 
drawers skilfully let into the walls of his bedroom, and as 
skilfully opening, are his too, as is the picture gallery which 
covers a private entrance to the church. 

But when Sir BeTrHELL Coprincton worked out the 
details, it was James Wyatt who conceived the place. He 


alone would have had the courage to take down the old 
church which stood not far from the site of the present,one 
building on 


and to remove the Elizabethan mansion—a 








DODINGTON PARK 


the E plan in red brick with stone dressings—and leave 
nothing but two leaden urns which adorn the garden 
as a memory of it. Dodington Park as it stands now is in- 
complete. A series of outbuildings near the stables are 
commemorated by walls, and in the Dower House (Plate 
VII, G) what was once a swimming-pool has for obvious 
reasons been filled in, and the ‘ dairy ” which now serves 
as entrance hall to the Dower House has lost its original 
character. This room, which consisted of two circular 
wings linked by a slender oval room, was, and to a great 
extent is, one of the most successful internal features of 
Wyatt’s planning. Something of the Roman feeling about 
the whole place may be appreciated by a visit to the servants’ 
quarters of the great house which communicate with the 
large stable yard as do those of the Dower House. Here 
the windows are high and small and the rooms severe and 
imposing. Stone stairs and unadorned iron railings ascend 
from the black pit of the basement to servants’ bedrooms 
in the attic storey. In the basement in the well of this 
staircase is a tall stone pillar on the top of which it was the 
duty of a servant, at the risk of his life, to place a large 
lamp. These roomy quarters are freshened by a stream 
which for ever flows through them. 

In the Park, Wyarr let his ability for landscape gardening 
have full scope. But one Gothic detail is there and that 
appropriate. Between the two lakes on different levels 
which are surveyed by the house he built three castellated 
towers and through the central tower arch flows the cascade. 
The continual roar of the water, the dripping woods of beech 
and the thick laurel, make a melancholyscene whose dramatic 
qualities Wyatt turned to good account. Across sunken and 
wet drives he erected heavy bridges and at the end of long 
avenues are simple grottos and huts. The Chippenham and 
Bath Lodges are imposing and heavy. High hills slope above 
and below them respectively, and the park is a long series 
of impressive vistas diversified by well-placed clumps of 
beech and ponderous cedars on golden downland. Wyatr 
here displays a feeling for the Classic which perhaps explains 
his unsympathetic treatment of Gothic. As grand, yet far 
more simple and efficient than VANBRUGH, JAMES WYATT 
handed on his greatness to his sons. Joun BretTyJEMAN. 














THE CASCADE BETWEEN THE UPPER AND THE UPPER LAKE VIEWED FROM BELOW THE TERRACE ON THE SOUTH FRONT OF THE ~ 
LOWER LAKES ON THE EAST SIDE OF THE HOUSE. THE HILLS ARE COVERED WITH SHORT DOWNLAND TURF AND THE DISTANT 
HOUSE. TREES ARE BEECHES. 
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(A) The south or garden front of Dodington Park. The treatment of the attic storey 
is characteristic of Wyatt’s later classical work. (B) The main entrance portico. 
On the left is a curved orangery behind which is the picture gallery by which the 
household reached its private gallery in the church. The dome on the left is that 
of Dodington Church, also by Wyatt. 


PLATE IV. March 1932. 
























































(C) The main staircase. The balusters should be noted for their fine ironwork, into which piers for supporting gas 
lights have been skilfully introduced. These are now replaced by electricity. Unfortunately the stone columns and 
arches have been covered with white paint. This staircase leads into an entrance hall which opens on to the garden 
front. (ID) The main entrance hall, which approaches the main staircase hall at the further end of this illustration and on 
the left, is a long room more or less in its original condition. The ceiling is a little heavy and Roman for Wyatt’s 
usual work. The pavement is in black and white marble set in brass divisions. 


PLATE V. March 1932. 












































(E) The dining- room, showing over 
the mantel a portrait of Sir Bethell 
Codrington, the amateur architect who 
employed Wyatt. The door on the 
right disguises a breakfast heater (see 
page 100, fig. 6). The colour scheme 
of the room is yellow marble for the 
pilasters, pompeian red skirting and 
niches, and gold embellishments. (F) aeeeres ses seer sss) 
A detail of the door leading from the *; Tan dai 
dining - room to the entrance hall to = Ag 
the garden. , 
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PLATE VI. March 1932. 




















an attractive peristyle, half let into the house. 


(H) Dodington Church built in the form 
of a Greek cross and viewed from the west 
end. The glazing bars in the semicircular 
windows are not contemporary. On_ the 
north and south sides they light, or rather 
once lit, the private galleries. 


(I) The entrance arch to the  stableyard. 
There is stabling for twenty horses round 
the four sides of the yard. The side opposite 
to the arch forms a back entrance to the 
Dower House. 


PLATE VII. March 1932. 


(G) The Dower House, which was formerly 
used as a dairy. The Doric portico is circular, 
the columns becoming pilasters, thus forming 
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on the south or 
garden front, 
one of a pair 
at either end 
of the terrace, 
Dodington Park. 
Measured and drawn 


by P. Evans Palmer, 
1932. 
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SOME DEVICES OF SIR BETHELL CODRINGTON 


The builder of Dodington 
Park as it now stands was 
James Wyatt, but the person- 
ality of Sir Bethell Codrington, 
who employed him to build 
his new house, pervades the 
building. For Sir Bethell was 
a collector of masterpieces 
and of an inventive turn ol 
mind. Fig. 4 illustrates the 
desk—now impossible to open 
—at which Sir Bethell worked 
and made drawings. Within 
and lying about elsewhere in 
this library, are pieces ol 
paper whereon he has mad 
plans and designed cornices. 
Yet he excelled most in patent 
devices—not unreminiscent of 
retired army men of today- 
with which his bedroom is 
fuliy supplied, having watei 
laid on and a bath in a 
cupboard before such ideas 
had been considered possible. 

Undoubtedly a loving pro: 
prietor, more than such a 
hard-worked architect a 
James Wyatt was at the time, 
was responsible for the device 
illustrated on this page. 

(1) A. bell-pull beside th 
entrance portico on the wes 
front. The animal’s nose i 
pressed down towards the bas. 
of the niche. (2) A detai 
of the door handles through- 
out the ground-floor recep- 
tion rooms. The fittings :re 
in bronze and the doors in 
variegated satinwoods divided 
by frames of ebony. (3) At 
early bath in one of the bed- 
rooms. A boiler was placed by 
an adjoining fireplace and hot 
water carried round to a taj 
in the bath. (4) A part ol 
the satinwood. bookcases witli 
brass glazing bars which sur- 
round the library. The pro- 
jecting section contains Sir 
Bethell’s drawing desk. The 
extreme ends of the plinth slide 
back and disclose two legs 
which pull out, and a drawing 
board immediately below the 
bookcase slides out and rests 
on them. (5) The stove in 
the entrance hall on_ the 
garden front. This contained 
fires and was the confluence ol 
hot-water pipes running under- 
neath the ground floor. (6) A 
breakfast heater in the dining: 
room. Hot bricks were placed 
on iron stands beneath the 
grilles. 
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“SHE IS TERRIBLE AS AN ARMY WITH BANNERS.”— 
Perhaps nobody but Mr. Epstein could interpret these strange. 
erotic rhapsodies, so uneasily assimilated into the Anglican scheme, 
of an alien ewsthetic, of a sultry and brooding culture, neither 
classical nor oriental, in the modern sense, but simply Aryan. 
This is the woman in the Song of Solomon “ whose teeth are as 
a flock of sheep, whose nose is as the Tower of Lebanon, whose 
neck is as a tower of ivory, whose breasts are grape clusters, 
twin roes, whose belly is like a heap of wheat, whose hair is as 
a flock of goats that appear from Gilead,” and seeing this 
illustration we are almost able to believe it. 


PLATE VII. March 1932. 








PAINTING 


The Sculptor 


, Paints. 
By Cyril Connolly. 
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HE Redfern Gallery are 

now showing a _ new 
exhibition of Mr. Epstein’s 

work. It consists of some 

sixty water colours, or 

rather drawings, not always coloured, 
done with a brush. They form a 
series of illustrations to the Old Testa- 
ment and are a magnificent attempt 
to unravel the extraordinary emo- 
tional complexity of David, Saul, 
Moses, Jehovah, and other aboriginals 
4 whom four centuries of English 
criticism have tacitly assimilated 
to the ethics of the public schools— 
i Who were they? What did they look 
t like? These kings of a_ small 
a negligible country; these prophets 
whose austere message was revealed 
in visions of inconceivable 
vulgarity ; wheels, flying rolls, 
whores and many-headed monsters; 
this Deity who, despite his claim to unity and omnipotence, 
seems more parochial and earthy than the least divinity on 
Olympus—‘‘ old Nobodaddy up aloft” whom the translators 
of James’s reign elevated into an English headmaster, a 
beast, but a just beast, and wearing his old boy’s tie. 
The English genius has absorbed Judah as successfully as it has 
absorbed Greece. But so far it has not absorbed Mr. Epstein, for 
it can only swallow its prey dead. In fact, the importance of 
Mr. Epstein is that in a world of art where the masterpieces of 
Greece and Rome have unconsciously influenced everyone, as 
much those who reject as those who accept them, he alone 
has been able 

+. to stand ab- 

solutely out- 
side and de- 
rive not from 
the Hellenic 
but from the 
Semitic — cul- 
ture, a culture 
heavy, primi- 
tive, _ orien- 
tal, lowering 
and uncouth, 
yet essen- 
tially part 
of our birth- 
right, essen- 
tially Aryan. 
For this reason 
no one is bet- 
ter equipped 
to rescue the 
Old Testa- 
ment from the 
Anglican 
Church, to 
scrape off the 
accretions of 
Anglo - Helle- 
nic good taste 
that genera- 
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ABSALOM 


WITH DAVID’S 
painting by Jacob Epstein. 


CONCUBINES. A 








GOD BLESSED THE SEVENTH DAY. 
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A painting by Jacob Epstein. 


tions of Etonian bishops have allowed to accumulate on the . 
subjects of their exegesis. At last we see them as Blake would have 

drawn them had Blake been a Jew. Mr. Epstein has taken his 

subjects from the Hebrew original. He prefers “ dissipabitur 

capparis ’°—the caper berry will cease to be an aphrodisiac—to 

** desire shall fail’; he finds that David did not play the harp to 

Saul, but played with his hands, and paints him doing so. His 

heroes, I think, are Moses and Absalom; Moses he draws as a 

huge man of extraordinary physique seen splendidly beside 

his altars or, in one of those strange conjunctions obscured by our 

own teachers, with his Ethiopian wife. Absalom is perhaps Mr. 

Epstein’s favourite. He seems an inscrutable youth impelled by 

pride, a kind of driving power of evil, to rebel against his 

father. Notice the extraordinary expression, remorse fighting 
with self-justification, in the reproduction which shows him with 

David’s concubines. The keynote to all his pictures is the flaming 
yellow hair prophetic of his ruin. Other pictures of this 
passionate and tortuous race show David dancing, farouche, 

effeminate, royal; David in bed with Abishag, the brown girl 
reverently nestling, like a squirrel, on the great cold bosom; 

Absalom the Pretender seated on the Throne with the same 
fixed stare of emotional conflict; Joash the boy king, awkward and 

lonely, on the primitive Throne; the messenger for the Creation; 
the spirit on the face of the waters; Abraham, Isaac, Noah; 
obscure echoes of scripture examinations, Billah, Benaiah. 

The drawings themselves are amazing in their sureness and 
simplicity, the power of the line, the extraordinary sense of 
drama the artist brings out in them, in the half-divine heroes 
of these barbaric tragedies. Epstein himself enjoys doing 
them very much; he finds them a relaxation from sculp- 
ture, from hard work in three dimensions. He enjoys paint- 
ing rainbows, fiery furnaces, writing on the wall, subjects 
that elude the chisel. The pictures here shown are only 
a selection of his biblical drawings. He works fast and 
starts again on a copy if he is unsatisfied. He is beginning 
on the visions of the prophets. No one should miss this 
fine exhibition of beauty, of alien splendour—this story told by 
these fierce watercolours of the chequered dynasty of Jesse, till 
Solomon, in a drawing of exquisite grace and lightness, succeeds 
to the throne and sits before the pentacle, which is painted—as if 
to emphasize the similarity between the royal youths—the yellow 
of Absalom’s hair. 


THE FILMS 


FILM INQUIRY—$8! 
FILM AND SCREEN SIKE. 


HE field of vision covered 

by both eyes is heart-shaped, 
with two lobes, representing 
the vision of the single eyes 
only, extending downwards from each 
side. Dr. L. M. Dieterich says : “‘ If 
you think of two pear-shaped slices 
overlapping each other point upwards 
at an angle of about 45 deg., you 
will get an idea of the general shape of 
your field of sight.” The area where 
both slices overlap represents the area 
seen by both eyes; therefore, it is the 

clearest and sharpest defined vision. 
In the cinema the size of screen 
depends on the size of film shown 
and the length of the theatre. The 
standard size of film stock is profes- 
sionally classified as “‘ 35 mm. ”’; this 
distinguishes it from the film stock used by amateurs, 
which is “16 mm.” and “g mm.” The present 
dimensions were arbitrarily fixed by early experimenters. 
Owing to the tremendous success of the Magnascope in 
Chang, studio executives began again to consider the 
possibilities of wide film. The Magnascope was a lens, 
fitted to the lens of the projector, which enlarged the film 
to the full limits of the proscenium; but it magnified also 
all the grain, spots, static, etc., of the small film. Thus, 





recent attempts were made to introduce film stocks of 


“56 mm.,” “65 mm.,” and “*7o mm.” Billy the hid, The 
Big Trail, and The Bat W ‘hispers, together with a film 
revue, were actually taken on these outsizes of celluloid. 

Now, the size of picture should be a dramatic as 


well as a pictorial consideration, so that the mask of 


the screen should be mobile. Pictures should be 
thrown on a white wall; pictures now tiny and now 
large and complex with thought expressions. The 
maximum size of picture might be determined by 
dotting a rectangle to cover, as closely as possible, the 
whole field of vision covered by both eyes. (The rect- 
angle will work out at a proportion of about 8 to 5:) 
Moreover, the images should be multiple, as in Construire 
un Feu; tiny images (abstract thoughts, emotions, 


memories) clustering round large. The photographed 
overtones and undertones would definitely inform 
the — size, and position of the principal image. 
(1) An enlargement from the actual negative of a 
scene from Construire un Feu, by Claud Autant-Lara. 
This picture was finished at the end of 1928, but it 
took two years to find a cinema in Paris bold enough 
to show it. The visual contents on the celluloid were 
multiplied by optically printing several scenes next 
to one another in varying sizes and shapes. The use 
of the Hypergonar made it possible for normal stock 
film to accommodate these multiple images, for the 
Hypergonar acts like a distorting mirror at a fair, 
stretching the images so that they actually occupy 
little space on the sensitive surface of the celluloid. 
In projecting, the Hypergonar is placed in front of the 
projection lens so that the images are seen in normal 
proportions on reaching the screen. (2) and (3) 
Stills from films on 16 mm. stock by John H. Ahern. 
Stills from films on sub-standard stock are rarely repro- 
duced in papers other than those devoted to the 
amateur film movement. But Mr. Ahern’s pictures, 
Extinction and The Gaiety of Nations, are very different 
from the pseudo-dramatic concoctions turned out 
by the sixty ama- 
teur cinematic groups 
which are reputed to 
function in England. 
Illustration (2) proves 
that Mr. Ahern has 
learnt that one-way 
lighting, with its re- 
sultant shadows, is 
often a simple salva- 
tion of a banal scene ; 
(3) shows a clever use 
of a tiny cardboard 

model. 

OSWELL 

BLAKESTON, 


- 1 The previous articles were 
published in the June, July, 
August, October and De- 
cember 1931, January and 
February_1932, issues. 
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Overleaf. PLATE 1X. March 1932. 
AT CLOSE RANGE. An 


architectural joke by James 
Wyatt. This black and 
white marble floor is on the 
diamond pattern frequently 
adopted today by parquet- 
floor makers. It appears, now, 
to be roofs of factories, and 
now, large cubes running up 
in the form of stepping stones 
to the satinwood doors. 
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CARROUSEL IN THE PLACE ROYAL, PARIS, held on April 5, 

1612 6 and 7, to celebrate the treaty between France and Spain. The 

illustrations in this article are reproduced from Le Livre des Fétes 

Frangaises. 







THE ‘BOOK OF THE MONTH. 


Fétes. 


By Edward Gordon Craig. 


5 
Le Livre des Fétes Francaises. By Gasrirt Movurey. Librairie de France. Price 130 francs. 


UCH as | like to hear my neighbour strumming on his piano 
—sympathizing as I do with him in his straits—I would far 
sooner that we should both be happy at the Opera House 
and listen to the orchestra in full spate. 

For the Opera House goes to infinite expense and trouble to make 
music for those of us who can but strum tunes; and the Opera House has 
a large stage, on which it places all sorts of sumptuous architectural and 
pictorial affairs—called by the erudite “‘ scenographies ’’; and into these 
scenes come groups of costumed figures—singing and dancing groups. 
Against this complex background we see the figure of one personage, 
standing out like a star on a dark night. 

Very effective to look at, all this. 

Now the figure begins to sing, and to act. 

If it were not for this figure, the Opera House, supported by the city 
and the State, would not bother to announce that it would give tonight FOUNTAIN ERECTED IN NANCY to 
The Ballet of the Four Seasons; for after all, even a house has its central 1664 celebrate the return of Duke Charles IV 
figure, and a court is impossible without its king. of Lorraine to his estates. 
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TRANSFORMATION OF THE SPANISH STEPS (Trinita 


del Monte) in Roma on the occasion of the birth of a Dauphin 


of France. 


(Date not given.) 
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BOATS ON THE RIVER 


SAONE representing Tower of Babel. With allegorical 
figures and lighted on the Declaration of Peace in the city of Lyon. 
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The Architectural Review, March 1932. 


A most unpleasant conceit amongst the 
stupid is trying to rob us of this happy 
ritual—to upset the sequence of an excellent 
and refreshing relaxation. 

My neighbour goes on strumming with 
one finger; and should I object to his noise 
as a nuisance, he will tell me that he has 
as much right to amuse himself as anyone 
else. The fact is, he is either too shy to go 
out and enjoy himself, or he is too mean to 
pay his share of the upkeep of the Opera 
House—or he has theories of his own, 
gleaned from The Intelligent Idiot's Guide to 
Nowhere, which he has waited four years to 
buy second-hand for sixpence, rather than 
spend fifteen shillings on it when it was 
new. And what with his theories, his mean- 
ness and his shyness, he hasn’t a spark of 
festiveness left in him. 

If, by chance, one day in the street he 
is overtaken by some procession or other, he 
does all he can do to suppress the natural 
reactions which the sight of other people’s 
jollity and sense of ceremony creates in him. 
Grumbling, he gets out of the crowd, and 
gets home grumbling; and there he lets fly 
his wrath against “‘ all these sillinesses.”’ 

The English nation is largely made up of 
this type of man—and that is why we have 
no fétes worth speaking of today. Itisa great 
pity, for fétes are the great spiritual cocktails 
of a nation; and when enjoyed all together, 
a nation is all the better for them. 

But one must want them, to make and 
enjoy them—or it’s useless having them. 
The French people have the talent for 
wanting to share things together—and so 
logether they make fétes and enjoy them. 


I. 


‘The féte, or festival, is not a tight-lipped 
affair, decked out in starched linen; and no 
Government nor no group can force a féte 
into existence. Our tattoos are not fétes— 
they are spectacles. Our pageants are 
nearer the mark, but are rather too stiff 
about the limbs and the face. Besides, after 
all, a reason is the first requisite, and a city 
the second. 
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The fact of William the First having 166 FIREWORKS ON THE RIVER SAONE. at Lyon on March 20, to celebrate 


hought up England with gold from 
Normandy, and got himself smuggled past 
the Customs authorities as a Conqueror, 
is but a paltry reason for inventing an excuse for a pageant 
or a féte eight hundred and sixty-six years too late. 

It’s not sufficient reason. We need an actual event of the 
day, as a real reason for a féte. Miss Amy Johnson’s flight 
to Australia is a grand reason for a féte to rouse itself in the 
provincial city in which she was born—is it sufficient reason 
for a féte in London? It seems to me a capital must have 
a capital reason; and in the old days, only kings and princes, 
or great victories, were considered sufficient to fill the bill. 
But in those days, even the grandeur of these central figures 
—these kings, queens, princes, princesses, popes, cardinals, 


and generals galore—was insufficient, lacking the gaiety of 


the population of the city . . . largesse, abundance of wine, 
and a capacity to dance. 

And all this is what strikes the reader of Monsieur Gabriel 
Mourey’s famous book, which tells of over 150 such fétes, 


the Peace with Spain. 


and gives us more than 300 designs showing us these fétes. 
The details of these entrées, tourneys, carrousels, are 
described in words and in pictures. Births of princes— 
marriages of kings—crownings—all served as serious reasons 
for the realm of France to express, one way or another, what 
it felt. Wherever it was possible to be gay, it was gay; and 
when it could only grieve (as at some solemn funeral) the 
ceremony was made all the more magnificent—and at night, 
though there was no display of fireworks, the drinkings were 
longer and deeper, to speed the passing of their guest. 
Fireworks—always fireworks, when possible. From 1595 
onwards there was hardly a féte which didn’t end with a 
display which was arranged with the utmost art. It is a 
craft which has become a bit dull nowadays. I once saw a 
real display in Florence—about the year 1g0g—when the 
combination of fire effects with the smoke and the sky and 
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the spires, made something quite wonderful. The man behind 
the fuse had actually thought and knew what he was doing. 
I have never seen another such masterpiece. 


Ii, 


Fétes were to release the spirits of the people, and thus to 
refresh the city. They were for the people, not for the 
princes ; these graciously allowed themselves to be made the 
reason for rejoicing, but, had the people not responded, they 
would have cut the féte out altogether. 

With the French and Italians, a prince was not a sine qua 
non for a féte; for when in 1789 the Revolution came along 
to tire people to death, in Paris their resentment was really 
best expressed in the way they cried ‘“‘ Come on, then— 
let’s féte Reason herself—if she exists”’; and finding she 
was only a shade after all, they put the cheapest type of 
woman in the high place, and laughed at her. 

Some writers fondly believed that the fétes of the Revolu- 
tion were brought about by the organizers so as to instruct 
the people as well as to amuse them; but that’s all fiddle-de- 
dee . . . so was the féte—a rare old debauch of the people, 
by the people, for the people. 


IV. 


Other large French cities besides Paris possessed the 
ability and the resources necessary for creating good festivals 
—Lyon in 1790 and in 1662, in 1660, in 1595 and in 1515— 
Reims in 1610 and 1654—Aix in 1622—Nancy in 1608 and 
1627—and Rouen in 1550. 

And one must not forget the debt that all Europe owes 
to Italy for showing it the way to contrive a féte. The 
technique is Italian, right enough. And the last to be 
remembered will be the Italian architect—so let us put him 
last, and let us thank heaven that the architect never much 
minds if he be forgotten in the midst of all the excitement he 
has helped so powerfully to conjure into life. He may build 
temples which cause the stubborn-kneed inarticulate to 
kneel and pray aloud; or he may hand the theatre a whole 


new idea, or six—and be forgotten. 

What matter? If by one sort of pride the angels fell, it is 
by another sort that the architect has created Venice and 
Florence, Paris and Nancy, London and the old cottages at 


the Land’s End. 
V. 


Monsieur Mourey’s book is a handsome quarto of over 
four hundred pages, containing about 330 reproductions, 
eleven of which are in colour. The illustrations show us 
some twenty-five entrées, six ballets, twelve funerals, eigh- 
teen Napoleonic ceremonies, twenty-one Republican affairs, 
twelve celebrations of the births of princes, five crownings, 
seven marriages, and over fifty other festivals of one kind 
or another. 

The text is easy to read, and is written with distinction 
and delight. Monsieur Mourey quotes the most interesting 
passages from the old records (and these, too, are delightful 
reading); he tells us that France improved on the older 
Italian festa—preserving its original form, while eliminating 
much of its flamboyance. This is an interesting point, 
and one would like to see the texts and designs for two 
late sixteenth-century fétes, one Italian and one French, 
reproduced with all the records, in one volume. 

But as with a theatrical performance, so is it with a féte— 
one needs to see it, and to be in it, to judge well about it. 
And with a féte so much depends on the weather—and on 
the crowd. Here, Italy generally has had the best of it; and 
judging from the books of the time, showing the fétes at 
Ferrara and Siena, at Florence and Rome, Italy certainly 
made good shows—and, I think, had better stages for them. 
In Venice the setting was unique. When the Doge united 
the Adriatic with Venice, dropping the marriage-ring in the 
waters from the prow of the Bucentor, surrounded by some 


thousands of boats, each one more shapely and brighter 
than the other—I take it the sight was never equalled. 

On the other hand, what could have been more splendid 
than the crowning of Louis XV at Reims in 1722, or the 
celebrations in honour of the birth of the Dauphin in Paris 
in January 1782? 

* * x 

Monsieur Mourey has selected his illustrations with great 
skill, and both he and the publishers have to be thanked for 
the trouble taken to make this book possible, and as splendid 
as it is. The price astonishes me, for it is so moderate—and 
the volume is a lesson to us as to how to produce a large 
book cheaply, packed so full of illustrations which are not 
reduced to ridiculous proportions. 

A word to English publishers : use paper and type and 
blocks like those used by the Librairie de France, and similar 
works will become possible in England for the same price. 


The Greatest Garden City 


Modern Dutch Buildings, by F. R. Yersury. 


London: Ernest Benn, Ltd. 
Price 32s. 6d. net. 


HERE is a garden-city quality in Dutch architecture, 

however monumental, which endears it to the 

English tourist. This impression may be created 

falsely, because modern Dutch schools and housing 

schemes are almost unexceptionally made of brick 
and partly because the Englishman sees Holland as one large, 
clean, garden city. That the influence of Voysey, Mackintosh, 
and Baillie Scott (whom Mr. Yerbury spells Bailey Scott) has 
been at all profound, as the introduction to this book implies, is 
unlikely : it seems that many of the buildings illustrated are only 
just recovering from a far severer dose of Art Nouveau than ever 
even Mackintosh experienced. The school at Hilvershum by 
Dudok, with its heavy eaves and uninterrupted line of windows 
close beneath them, bears considerable resemblance to Voysey, 
it must be admitted. Albeit these pages show architecture in 
Holland since 1925. 

For all its neat proportions and brick facades gently broken, 
and gaily coloured eighteenth-century windows so reminiscent 
of the more refined English architects today, there is little 
real distinction about modern Dutch domestic architecture. 
Nor are the larger buildings—unless one excepts the magnificent 
Van Nelle factory by Brinkman and Van der Vlugt, of which 
Mr. Yerbury has taken a beautiful photograph—as ambitious as 
similar Soviet experiments, or as impressive as their counterparts 
in Germany and France. 

Nevertheless it is through Dutch architecture that most 
English architects will be able to understand contemporary 
building methods. For Holland is doing what England could 
do. The pseudo-Renaissance over there is as repulsive and even 
more durable than the worst excesses of our own sham-Tudor 
revival, and might have been as dominant as we have allowed 
monumental Queen Anne to become in all our more 
important streets. But Holland rose to the occasion and formed 
ever-changing committees of architects to approve or prohibit 
street facades. ‘“‘ The result of this,’ Mr. Yerbury writes, “ is 
that it is almost impossible to embark on a building scheme 
without the assistance of a properly trained architect, or to build 
a facade which would not harmonize to an extent with its 
neighbours.” Although the objections to such a scheme will be 
raised at once by the individualist—that thus there may be noscope 
for genius and that all committees are influenced to some extent 
by personal prejudice—the illustrations in this book bear out the 
contention that on the whole the committee scheme is a good one. 

To most English architects, indeed, this book will undoubtedly 
appeal; it is full of what some people call “‘ sane modernism,” 
what others call ‘‘ modernism with manners’; without extrava- 
gance—save where here and there a thin brick tower, a delicate 
bay, or an elongated chimney stack protrudes quietly from the 
sober body—without too great a rift from Dutch Renaissance 
by reason as much of material as of design, most of these new 
buildings will be understood and applauded. They are refined yet 
characteristic. But do they often achieve greatness ? 

J. Betjeman. 
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A Free Commentary. 
By Junius. 


HE violent gentleman who by courtesy of the Editor 
of this journal wrote me down an idiot in the January 
issue for loving every country but my own makes a 
point in telling me that I could collect appalling 
rubbish in the way of manufactured goods in any 
country of the world. That, of course, is true. Moreover the 


passages that disturbed him, taken out of the general context of 


these notes, may have justified his patriotic venom. But might 
I not venture to reply that I love my country so well that I am 
not content that it should be so badly served by its commercial 
gentlemen. WhereforeI reiterate the notorious fact—which fact 
by the way has also been recently much emphasized by certain 
people of importance on public platforms and in the corres- 
pondence columns of national newspapers—that enormous 
quantities of goods of seemly and intelligent foreign design and 
manufacture have been regularly sold in our shops to our people 
which should have been made by and sold for the benefit of our 
own manufacturers and operatives, for the encouragement and 
support of our native designers and the re-establishment of 
our national self-respect But controversies cannot be 
profitably carried on in monthly magazines, so enough of that ! 


* * e 


It is distinctly encouraging to hear of the increasing success of 
Country Industries Limited, a small public utility company, founded 
under the auspices of the Development Commission a decade or 
so ago, when that enlightened body was under the direction of 
Mr. Vaughan Nash, and working in conjunction with the Rural 
Industries Bureau. ‘The object of the two bodies is to preserve the 
practical country handicrafts; the Bureau, by giving technical 
information and advice and the advantage of skilled and 
syndicated buying of materials and tools; the collateral, 
Country Industries, to provide a retail shop (26 Eccleston Street, 
Victoria, S.W.1), to advise on design and specific demand, 
to negotiate orders from big distributors, and in general to 
form a liaison between customer, producer, and distributor. 
Both are kept going by zealous voluntary effort and deserve 
the support of the discerning. 


x x * 


And pray do not make the mistake of supposing that here is 
any self-conscious away-from-the-machine movement for the 
encouragement of worthy leather-botching spinsters making those 
mournful confections which we see at those little Artancraft 
shows. 


x * * 


This project concerns itself only with solid practical crafts 
which have a real survival value, and, if helped by such organi- 
zations, co-operations and economies as are now available, can 
hold their own by virtue of the inherent value of their products. 
It is more than likely that the general distribution of cheap 
electrical power will enable these country workshops still further 
to consolidate their recovered position. 


* x *« 


Here is an instance of the way the method works. Eighteen 
months ago a Somersetshire basket-maker writes to Country 
Industries on a poor plain sheet of notepaper evidently bought at 
the village shop, saying that his trade has so dwindled that he is 
reduced to employing but two workmen. Can anything be done 
tohelphim? C.J. and R.J.B. get busy . . . A month or two later 
a letter typed with a fifth-hand typewriter on a headed note 
paper announces increasing trade and staff. Eighteen months 
later, a neatly typed letter on an excellent headed notepaper gives 
a list of the firm’s specialties, announces with gratitude that trade 
has increased to the point of occupying at the most slack time, 


fifty, at the best, eighty men. In eighteen months! Good 
heavy basket work competing successfully with “* the foreigner,” 
for which there is a good and permanent market. 


* * * 


It is the isolation of the country craftsman, his ignorance of what 
precisely is required, his inability to buy his material cheaply and 
to market his goods when made, which have handicapped him. 


*x * *x 


Notable success has been achieved with wrought-iron from 
village forges. A graded list of specializing smiths, some five 
hundred in all, of proved competence, is kept by Country Industries, 
and architects are increasingly using its good offices in finding 
the right man for the particular type of work required—which 
ranges from matching a simple clamp or bracket to the 
working out of an elaborate gate or screen or balustrade. 


* * * 


Ex-wheelwrights have been weaned trom their vain strivings 
to compete with Curtain Road on manifestly unequal terms and 
persuaded to address themselves, and with success, to the produc- 
tion of simple furniture of individual character, to which their 
craftsmanship gives individual character and _ distinction, 
sanely assisted by skilled designing and supplemented by simple 
machine processes. 

* x * 


Again the quilt-makers of Wales and Durham, with their 
beautiful traditional patterns, have found a new market. At the 
present moment there are one hundred and forty women at work 
and increasing appreciation of this individual product will bring 
more and more workers into the craft. 


* * * 


I can’t help being seriously annoyed with * P. Graham,” the 
pseudonymous author of The Adventure of Building, because | have 
been long cherishing the idea (as a box of unsorted notes testifies) 
of doing this particular work—the explanation to the lay public 
of the advantages of employing an architect and the satisfaction 
to be gained from having a bespoke instead of a reach-me-down 
house. As architects may not advertise it was obviously necessary 
for some friendly layman to do it for them. The booklet is 
published by The Architectural Press. 


* * * 


*P. Graham ” is a good fellow and a good citizen. Having 
recently “moved in” and being delighted with the experience, he 
feels ‘‘ an overwhelming desire to spread the gospel of the archi- 
tect-built house as widely as possible and to encourage others to 
embark on what has proved a most satisfactory, stimulating, and 
profitable adventure.” He writes therefore a brief account of the 
affair, making his points in a very direct and practical manner 
and sends it to the editor of the Architects’ Journal—who has the 
wit to make a sixpenny pamphlet of it illustrated by a baker’s 
dozen of well-chosen photographs of houses by various architects 
whose names, to avoid any suspicion of personal advertisement, 
are wisely withheld. 

* * *x 


And now, I should imagine, all that the architects need to do is 
slyly to leave copies of this pamphlet about wherever they espy 
the spoor of a potential client and leave the precious bane to 
do its work. ‘To give architects and others every opportunity 
of so doing, the publishers are offering a dozen copies at the 
special price of two shillings. Already, I understand, this offer 
has been seized upon with great enthusiasm and orders are 
coming in by every post. The publishers have, they tell me, 
sold over 6,000 copies of the pamphlet up to the time of going 
to press, and the demand increases steadily. No better re- 
commendation of the value of this pamphlet could be suggested 
than that of Dr. Raymond Unwin, President of the R.L.B.A., 
who, in writing to the publishers, said :—‘‘ This is a practical 
service to the profession which will be of great value if 
architects will take advantage of it. You have provided the 
suitable booklet, and it will be their own fault if they fail to 
make the best use of it.” 
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MODERN LIGHTING 
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The drawing-room at No. 10 Downing Street. 
A scheme of lighting which might have been 
calculated to produce restlessness and eye trouble. 











Metal reflector bowls. Unobtrusive soft light. | 
Forms and shadows. An _ interior by S. 


Chermayeff. 


1932 
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By David Pleydell-Bouverie. 


T is a commonplace that electricity was the first form of artificial 

lighting in which the disadvantages of an exposed flame were eliminated, 

and it is equally obvious that the advent of this new power, late in the 
nineteenth century, demanded a completely new aspect of the whole problem 
and opened up infinite possibilities. 

The slowness with which the essential qualities of electricity are being 
realized in the lighting of houses is 
all the more astonishing when com- 
pared with its development in other 
directions. From Edison’s incan- 
descent lamp to the floodlighting and 
signwriting of a West-End store in 
about fifty years, how great a 
change—What of the next fifty ? 


DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
LIGHTING 

As a general principle direct lighting is 
bad practice, but, like all other principles, 
this one is subject to modification ! There 
are certain circumstances in which direct 
lighting is permissible, such as : Dramatic 
emphasis—the accentuation of line in, say, 
an hotel corridor, and specialized lamps 
for such cases as reading, working, and 
operating, but the main point is that the 
majority of artificial lighting is still con- 
ceived on the same principle as the gas 
bracket, without grasping the essential 
qualities of electricity. When the intensity 
of light required to illuminate a room is 
concentrated at its source in a number of 
exposed lamps, it is bound to cause glare, 


Itt 


or at least mar the forms and values of 
everything else in the room. 

We should consider light in relation to 
the surfaces which it is to affect and the 
shadows it will throw, rather than treat 
the source from which it emanates as a 
decorative unit. 

The reflection of light is a very complex 
problem and has by no means been 
exploited to the full. Many materials are 
in use today for channel strip-lighting 
and separate units, such as glass (plain, 





The “arty” paraphernalia of the home, com- 
bining the gas-bracket principle with exposed 
globes and glare. 


mirrored or facetted), aluminium, silvered 
metal, china, etc. They can be made to 
give a wide diffusion or concentration of 
light, or a combination of the two. A 
few typical examples are shown. 





THE HOUSE 





Electric power had scarcely come into 
being before it was seized upon as a 





A Bedroom at 43 Prince’s Gate, London, designed by D. Pleydell-Bouverie. | The lighting over the 
dressing-table is concealed behind the valance, thus giving an effect of daylight coming from the window. 








worthy addition to the “arty”? parapher- 


nalia of the home. Electric power in an. 


incandescent bulb was put into fancy dress. 

Now we are just beginning to create 
a fusion between architecture, furniture 
and lighting. 

Apart from portable lamps for special- 
ized purposes, the lighting of a room 
should appear to “ grow up” with the 
walls. Incongruous pendants and glaring 
brackets are inexcusable, for lighting is 
not a matter of pinning candles on a 


Christmas tree. The injurious effects of 


a concentration of light above the eye- 
level are too well known to need discussion. 
The designer must think of lighting in 
connection with the forms of the room, the 
shadows which will be thrown, variations 
in colour and a number of other practical 
considerations. Concealed lighting and 
reflectors are becoming more and more 
economical and practical. 

Some of the ‘‘ modern”’ fittings also, 
which we see today, show a complete 
lack of appreciation for the freedom of 
electric power. Another fancy dress 
chromium steel and geometric forms in 
superimposed glass, treated basically in 
the same way as an oil lamp or a gas 





The dark form of a light-bracket in shadow can 
be sometimes as harmful to a scheme as an exposed 
lamp. To avoid this the case here is lighted below 
from the same source. Designer: Gilbert Allom. 


bracket. The quick-changing forms and 
fashions of electric fittings are of little 
importance compared to the gradual 
assimilation of its proper treatment, 
which is only discernible in a few of them. 
In an old house where it would either be 
bad-mannered or too expensive to renew 
completely the lighting system, there are 
excellent uncamouflaged portable lamps, 
inexpensive, practical and well-propor- 
tioned, and, where a general system of 
lighting is necessary, one can use widely- 





MODERN INTERIOR LIGHTING PRACTICE. 





This adaptation of a chandelier at LORD PORTARLINGTON’S HOUSE (left) provides 
a far better light for the room than the other illustration and shows off the crystal 


to greater advantage. It holds ordinary 


candles, but the light really comes from 


small lamps and reflectors hidden in the chandelier. ‘This conveys the softness of candlelight 
far more than exposed electric lamps at THE ROYAL PALACE, MADRID (right) disguised 


as candles which are ugly as well as glaring. 


For those who possess old chandeliers the former 


method is obviously the better. 


diffusing reflectors in plain cases of metal 
or fibrous plaster, painted in with the 
walls. These can be designed so that 
the case itself is softly lighted from below 
by the same source. The dark form of the 
bracket in shadow with the light diffused 
above it, can sometimes be as harmful to 
a scheme as the exposed lamp of an 
italianate bracket. 

A chandelier may be adapted to in- 
direct lighting without damage to its 
appearance by the introduction of small 
hidden lamps in crystal cups which are 
inserted in such a way that there is no 


HOUSE OF ERICH MENDELSOHN, SPANDAU, BERLIN, 


discernible alteration to the design. ‘These 
give a widely diffused light over the 
ceiling and show off the crystal to greater 
advantage. To imitate the beautiful light 
of a candle in an exposed electric lamp 
is absolutely ludicrous. 

Erich Mendelsohn’s house outside Berlin 
has lighting which appeared to me prac- 
tical, beautiful, and inevitable. No lamp 
or lighted surface which one could look 
in. the face and say--Why? The dis- 
position of the portable lamps is logical 
and unobtrusive, and the general lighting 
is one with the architecture. 
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No brackets to spoil the lines of the room. Indirect strip-lighting is concealed along the ceiling above 
the windows. 
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SECTIONAL DETAILS of | re- 
flectors in cases and concealed 
strip lighting. 












he VESTIBULE at the Vitamin —. Architects : 
D. Connell, associated with A. M. Hargroves. 
Tine light box and fittings are in fi glass. 


Craftsmen: F. and G. Williamson. 
By courtesy of the Architect and Building News. 
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CABLE ENTRY 


WALL FACE——> 





\ dining-room in a London house. Architect: S. Chermayeff. The light 
fitting is in a wooden frame, and flesh-coloured sand-blasted glass with 
scythe reflector over. 

Craftsmen: Waring and Gillow. 
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CEILING 
MMMM? 8 WECESS F REPLACE in a London 





CEILING LINE house. Architect: S. Chermayeff. 


The lighting is an Ediswan standard 
type reflector. 


(Right) A good are ‘hitec ‘tural treatment 
of indirect lighting in which only a 
small part of the ceiling receives 


DECORATIVE INDIRECT LIGHTING MOTI,’ . 
IN POLISHED METAL ALTERNATIVEL) direct light. 
SPRAYED IN VARIOUS COLOURS —~ 


- dictated by the , 
INDIRECT LIGHTING on splayed capital and ceiling, ort. ae 


Executed by A Salomon. 


T he de sign he re is 
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if Ln ee CSO CHANDELIER at 
Ree he i, 52 Cornhill, London. 
Architects : 
Easton and Robertson. 
Craftsmen : 
Best and Lloyd. 
READIN 
designed 





THE CEILING LIGHT FITTING in the entrance 
hall of the R.M.C. building, London. Executed in 
chromium-plated metal tubes and glass tubes by 


E. Heffer & Company. 





Chromium-plated clustered column 
FLOOR STANDARD LAMP, ebonized 


wooden base. 
Designer: Anthony S. Heal. 
Craftsmen ; Heal and Son. 


Nickel and black TABLE LAMP with sliding 
metal shade. 
Designer: Arvid Bohlmarks. 
Craftsmen: Heal and Son. 








A porcelain semi- watertight WALL A watertight = majolica CEILING READING LAMPS in polished silver ; that on the extreme left is gilt. 
BRACKET made by FITTING with joining gland for lead- Craftsmen: | 
Ascog. covered cable. Craftsmen: Ascog. Wiirtembergische Metallwarenfabrik (Wepco, London). 
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> THE CRAFTSMAN’S PORTFOLIO. 


NICHE LIGHTING designed by Anthony S. Heal. 


READING LAMPS of fifty years ago and today. A really modern desk — 
designed for production in large quantities in England by Best and Lloyd, and a 
painted tin oil reading lamp of half a century ago. 


Number 67. 


(1) Lighting from twe 


» points. (2) Top light. (3) Silhouette. Craftsmen : Heal and Son. 





Watertight non-corrodible BRACKET FITTINGS in cream majolica with 
white opal screw in glass with rabber washer made by Troughton and 
oung. 


{ CEILING LIGHT (right). The length 
of the trumpet is regulated to the height 
of the room. The surface is matt white. 


Craftsmen : Bagues. 


NEWEL POST 
LIGHTS, Park Lane 
Hotel. The lamps 
are encased with 
clusters of tubes of 
fixed enamelled 
glass having Ligh 
light-diffusing pro- 
perties. The metal 
protection is in 
silver bronze, and 
forms a link con- 
necting the sections 
of balustrade. 
Designer : 
Kenneth Anns. 
Craftsmen : 


Kenan. 
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A DETAIL of the Light- 


ing System in the ceiling 





























H. P. Schmohl. 


e = <_ Universum Licht- 
~ ames | spieltheater, Stuttgart. 
a ie —_ ! l | q l it i, svar sy 4h Craftsman : 

: / 


CLARIDGE’S HOTEL, LONDON. — The general lighting of the room (Architect : 
Oswald P. Milne) is by means of six lines of hidden lighting in the ceiling, running 
the entire length of the room. The subsidiary lighting is by means of glass brackets 
on the mirrors around the walls, and by trough lighting below the decorative 


painted panels. The lighting brackets of pressed glass were made by Mr. Walter 
Gilbert. 
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1OO WATT DOUBLE ENDED TUBULAR LAMPS 


\ beautifully co-ordinated scheme. ‘THE UNIVERSUM LICHTSPIEL- 
THEATER, STUTTGART. = Architects: A. Eitel, P. Schmohl, and 
G. Stachelin. 

Craftsman: H. P. Schmohl, Stuttgart. © From Moderne Bauformen. 
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END ELEVATION 


Window seats of colour-changing apparatus at THE MALMAISON RESTAURANT. 


THEATRES, RESTAURANTS AND 
FACTORIES 

Apart from general construction, artifi- 
cial lighting should be the most pre- 
dominant consideration in the decorative 
scheme for an auditorium. ‘This is where 
colour psychology comes in. Light can 
be graduated in colour and intensity to 
achieve different psychological effects 
gaiety, gloom, anticipation, intellectual 
thought. The extent to which colour 
affects us is not generally realized, though 
it is common knowledge to the psycho- 
logist. Concealed lighting effects are, 
of course, far better understood in Ger- 
many than in this country. When one sees 
a play at a conventional theatre, those 


ten-minute intervals of pink lights and 
contortionist cherubs are very disturbing, 
and so are the exposed strip lights and 
pretentious geometric forms of some so- 
called *“* modern ” theatres. The lighting 
and musical interludes should both har- 
monize with the play, and _ probably 
interior designing for the auditorium will, 
in the future, depend more on a knowledge 
of the spectrum and colour psychology, 
the forms employed being an inseparable 
part of the lighting scheme. 

At the Universum Lichtspielhaus at 
Stuttgart, which is illustrated on the 
opposite page, the forms are inseparable 
from the lighting. Complete harmony. 
The lines of the whole auditorium 
converge on the stage, instead of a 








THE CAMBRIDGE THEATRE. 
Messrs. Wimperis, Simpson and Guthrie, and 


conglomeration of applied ornament 
and candle-lamp brackets which do their 
utmost to distract eye and mind from 
the spectacle for which one has paid. 

The same main principles are applicable 
to the restaurant and the house, though 
it is perhaps pardonable in a restaurant 
to exploit the decorative possibilities of 
electricity in many meaningless and pretty 
forms. Colour-changing apparatus is 
sometimes used in restaurants, too. At 
the Malmaison, for instance, there are 
window seats and under them three sets 
of lamps on different circuits with mirrored 
reflectors, coloured screens of seecoloid 
(a gelatinous material) and dimming 
apparatus (current resistance to graduate 
the intensity of light). 


Architects : 





Mr. S. Chermaveff. This is an example of the value 
of a completely i!luminated ceiling, from which 
the most diffused lighting for an interior can be 
obtained. THE DRAWING shows the method of 
diffusing the light on a coved ceiling. 
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MODERN INTERIOR LIGHTING PRACTICE 


The lighting of an office or a factory 
is purely a functional problem over which 
it is unsatisfactory to generalize. The 
soundest and most obvious aim to have in 
view is a general low diffusion of light, 
and adjustable, well-shielded direct light- 
ing for the particular areas over which 
each man works. The comparative inten- 
sity of light over each individual area 
with the lower intensity beyond it pre- 
vents distraction of eye and mind from 
the occupations of others all round. 

The gradual adoption of the grid system ~ a aaeemnemmmmaatll 
which, it is hoped, will lead to the co- 
ordination of power and cheaper current, 
should cause a movement for the greater- | 
efficiency of factory and office lighting. j 














CHURCH LIGHTING 





The forms of a Gothic church and the 
religious feelings behind those forms are 
utterly unsuitable for adaptation to indirect 
lighting. Churches with a tendency to- 
wards classicism of any kind—the expres- 
sion of a different outlook—can be more 


effectively adapted without changing ; ——— — —— 

their real character. It is an anachronism A lighting scheme which is interesting rather than effective. Although it is concealed strip-lighting 
: . ‘als me and not direct glass-panel lighting as it appears to be, there is too much glare, and is therefore not 

for a Gothic church to be bristling with entirely succenful. A definite effort 


attempts at modern treatment in the CEILING has been made, however, to use the 
shape either of indirect lighting or hanging lighting as a coherent part of the 
electroliers. I think it is rather vulgar to architectural scheme. 

floodlight the vaulting of a Gothic church. 
The immensity of King’s College chapel 





a 








a basis for the lighting scheme 


is doubly impressive when the choir is REFLECTORS VENTILATION which is so obvious that it 
DUCTS is generally overlooked. Low, 


candle-lit. The fact that the congregation : y Ov! 
widely projecting brackets and 


nearly always faces in one direction creates 
, standards throwing direct light 
on to the hymn-books and 
; wee offertory plates, with, perhaps, 
: ies some hidden lamps to throw a 


‘religious glow” over the altar, 
is probably the most “‘convenient” method oflighting achurch. 














THE GENERAL TENDENCY 


In architecture generally the tendency seems to be a 
striving for greater unity—a closer alliance between elements, 
each fulfilling a different functional purpose. Furniture 
is drawing away from its solitary independence and 
floral reminiscences to merge triumphantly with architec- 
ture. Electric light is now at a stage in its development 
in which it hecomes part of that fusion of elements which 
points to a new perfection in the plastic arts. 











ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE ON ELECTRIC LIGHTING 
A Conference has been arranged by the Lighting Service Bureau for March 2 
and 3, 1932, in order that architects may acquaint themselves with the most 
recent developments in the use of light in architecture. The lectures will be short, 
and a large proportion of the time devoted to discussion. 
PROGRAMME 
15 Savoy Street, London, W.C.2 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 2 (Morning) ; 
10.0 Introductory Remarks by H. A. Lingard, Esq., Chairman of the E.L,.M.A, 
Council, ; 
10.15 Lighting Fundamentals, John W. T. Walsh, Esq., D.Sc., of the National 
Physical Laboratory. : “ey 
11.15 Characteristics of Electric Lamps. 1,. E. Buckell, Esq., Chairman of the 
Lighting Service Bureau Committee. 
12.15 General Discussion, 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 2 (Afternoon) : ’ 
2.15 Aims and Objects of Architectural Lighting. Waldo Maitland, Esq., 
" _A.R.LB.A. Discussion opened by John Gloag, Esq. ; 
3.30 Electrical Services for Lighting. R. Grierson, Esq., A.M.I.E.E., A.M.I.Mecti.E. 
4.15 General Discussion. : re 1 
5 Inspection of Broadcasting House, by kind permission of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation. 
THURSDAY, MARCH 3 (Morning) | a 
10.0 Introductory Remarks by Sir John Brooke, C.B., Vice-Chairman of the 
Electricity Commission. ; ; ; : 
Floodlighting. H. Lingard, Esq. Discussion opened by Rome Guthrie, 
Esq., F.R.I.B.A. 4 3 am 
11.30 Sperial Lighting Problems. W. J. Jones, Esq., M.Se., A.M.I.E.E. 
~ Discussion opened by Maxwell Ayrton, Esq., F.R.1.B.A. 
THURSDAY, MARCH ; a ee as 
2.1 Lighting Requirements for Commercial Buildings. F. Marsh, Esq. Dis- 
: cr guned by P. F, Westwood, Esq., F.R.1.B.A. yy 
3.30 Modern tendencies in the lighting of theatres, hotels, restaurants, and exhibi- 
: tions. Howard Robertson, Esq., F.R.I.B.A. Discussion opened by 
R. A. Duncan, Esq., A.R.I.B.A. . a, 
4.45 Inspection of the Saville Theatre, by kind permission of the management. 























ARDATH TOBACCO SHOP. A good piece of lighting publicity particularly 
suitable for a shop. The drawing above shows a cross-section through the fitting, 
Architect : Joseph Emberton, See also NOTES ON ELECTRIC LIGHTING by F.R. S. Yorke, on page {xiv 
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The Architectural Review, March 1932. 


ANTHOLOGY 


LE TEMPS MECANIOUE 


’examen attentif d’un édifice nous montre 

certaines influences du temps mécanique, 

que peu de critiques se sont souciés 
@’étudier. Voyez par exemple un beau palais 
de marbre, statique, immobile, qui semble 
mépriser profondément lagitation, le temps, 
source du mouvement des oiseaux et des 
hommes dans le jardin qui Pentoure. Voyez 
Pescalier de pierre taillée : “‘ Pas la moindre 
influence du mouvement mécanique dans cet 
escalier,” s’écrie au premier moment l’observa- 
teur. Mais sil continue d’ observer, il constate: 
““ En effet, la pierre est immobile dans cet 
escalier. Mais deux de ses éléments au moins 
sont fonction du mouvement mécanique, sont 
déterminés par lui. Ce sont les marches et la 
main-courante.” 

Ainsi nous nous rendons compte de la 
présence du temps mécanique parmi les causes 
qui donnent naissance a certaines formes 
de T Architecture. C'est le mouvement de 
Phomme montant ou descendant un escalier, 
qui fixe obligatoirement la hauteur et la 
largeur des marches et Thorizontalité de 
chaque palier. Le mouvement mécanique 
(qui est le produit de Tespace et du temps), 
et, par conséquent, le temps, est tyrannique : 
vous ne pouvez pas échapper a son autorité 
lorsque vous dessinez un escalier. Personne ne 
peut concevoir un escalier sans marches ou 
avec des marches dune forme originale 
contraire a la nature du mouvement dun 
homme qui monte un escalier. De la main 
courante on peut dire la méme chose ; st vous 
la faisiez d’une matiére molle, et que vous 
la laissiez sans forme, la main, a force d’y 
courir lui imprimerait la forme d’une main 
courante. On pourrait en dire autant de 
Phorizontalité des étages, née du mouvement 
horizontal des hommes qui les habitent, etc. 
Chess 6 
Et cependant l’esprit proteste et se dit que 
l Architecture est statique, que ces influences 
du temps t ne lui feront pas avouer le con- 
traire. Le souvenir nous vient a la mémotre, 
du vieux stoicien Possidonius, qui recevant 
la visite du grand Pompée et lui parlant de 
Pinsensibilité de Phomme a la douleur, était 
pourtant si fort torturé par les rhumatismes, 
quil finissait par sécrier: “‘ Tu as beau 
faire, douleur, je ne dirai pas que tu es un 
mal!” Comme lui, nous nous obstinons,— 
nous refusons d’admettre que le mouvement 
ou le temps se mélent aT Architecture. 

Tout ce que nous pouvons concéder, c’est 
que dans la forme statique de I Architecture 
le temps ou le mouvement ont laissé une trace, 
comme dans une forét d’ Afrique, déserte et 
tranquille, laisse son empreinte un éléphant 
qui fuit ; mais qui, une fois passé, ne trouble 
plus a nos yeux Pimmobilité de la forét. 
Peut-étre ne pourrions-nous pas affirmer tout 
a fait que Tl Architecture ne connait pas le 
temps, méme de vue. Mais en tout cas nous 
pouvons affirmer que si elle le connait, si 
elle a entretenu des rapports avec lui, ce fut 
d’une maniére passive. L’ Architecture est 
passive en ce sens, qu'elle supporte Paction du 
mouvement mécanique, au moins dans les 
formes accessoires, mais sans en étre atteinte 
en elle-méme. 


ACTAR. Par N. Ma. RUBIO-TUDURI, 1931. 
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JUNK 
by John Gloag. 


A dirge to be chanted by a modernist nephew after he 
has made an inventory of the possessions of a newly- 
dead aunt. 


My aunt has left me all her household gods, 
So 1 can judge her habits and dissect her 
Lust for depressing ends and fearful odds, 
For she adored the title of “ collector.” 


The prayer that dealers mutter when they 
wake : 

“Give us this day, O Lord, our daily 
sap!” 

Was answered by this patron of the fake 

Whose vast credulity they found on tap. 


Those dreary indiscretions of her taste, 
Those bargains that were baited for her eye, 
Admired at leisure and obtained in haste, 
Each one a rich and calculated le ! 


A true Edwardian, whose magpie mind 
Enlarged her appetite for antique plunder, 
Who never knew that nearly every * find,” 
Fakers had joined and experts put asunder. 


She lived the “ old-world” life with moats 
and beams 

Blinding her eyes, and loving any junk 

That stimulated her romantic dreams 

And left her common sense and judgment 
drunk. 


She saw ‘‘ Old England” through a dirty 
pane, 

The dirt was sacred and the glass obscure, 

She decorated ever and again 

In colours strong, because her art was pure. 


Have I the strength of mind to cast away 
The ill-considered trifles of her choice ? 

I have, and there are fools enough to pay 
Heed to the auctioneer’s misleading voice. 








A JUSTER ESTIMATE OF THE 
NEW CLOCK AT SELFRIDGES 


We have pleasure in reproduc- 
ing a photograph of the great clock 
at Messrs. Selfridges of which Mr. 
Gilbert Bayes was the sculptor 
and Mr. A. D. Millar the architect. 

It is perhaps a juster illustration 
of this work than the sketch by 
Mr. Robert Byron in a recent issue. 

The centre winged figure is 
10 ft. high. The side figures hold 
in their hands the old and_ the 
new moons, and the two children’s 
figures at the back represent the 
winged hours. 
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The clock is surmounted by a 
trading galley of the fourteenth 
century in full sail. 

It is very eflectively flood- 
lighted at night. 








MODERN 


KING’S LYNN 


Taken to task 
by 


E. GUY DAWBER 


WITH SOME ODD 
DEFENCES 


Being a selection from Correspondence 
in recent issues of 


The Dynn Wews & County Piess. 
1932 


THE WORK OF HENRY 
BELL 
Mr. Dawber speaks :—- 

‘© May I, as an old Lynn boy, say a few words 
about our ancient town and try to bring home 
to the inhabitants the treasures, though in many 
ways tarnished and damaged, which they 
possess. 

** Lynn, as all know, was once the principal 
seaport for the whole of the East of England, 
doing a large trade with the Continent and 
with Spain and Portugal, in connection with the 
importation of wine. Indeed, Lynn port has 
always been noted for its excellence, though I 
doubt if much remains today. 

‘“Throughout its numerous vicissitudes, ecclesi- 
astical and domestic, it was noted for its magnifi- 
cent churches, houses, walls, and gateways, and 
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A GATEWAY TO A CHURCHYARD, 
BY HENRY BELL. 


also for the works of that great architect and 
artist, Henry Bell, a descendant of one of the 


first Norfolk families. He was twice Mavor of 


the town and a contemporary of Sir Christopher 
Wren. He was born in 1653 and died in 1717. 

‘No other town in England, with the exception 
of Bath, can boast of a man of such stamp and 
culture who so impressed his genius on his 
native town as Henry Bell, and though but few 
of his works are with us today, we know from 
those that do remain, and from his drawings, 
what a great man he was. 

*“‘ His outstanding work is the Custom House, 
which, although somewhat marrediby alterations, 
is unique in its charming outline, balance and 
composition. 





A ONCE-TYPICAL LYNN MERCHANT’S 
HOUSE INTERIOR. 





The Architectural Review, March 1932. 


HIS TRADITION 


- “Throughout the eighteenth century, there 
existed in Lynn a school of craftsmen and 
architects, no doubt attributable to Bell’s in- 
fluence, whose names are long since forgotten, and 
who built for the merchants of the town a series 
of admirable houses and established a tradition 
of fine building that has long departed 


RUINED 
“‘T fear that the architectural glory of Lynn 
has long since departed, and judging from what 
one sees, little interest or care seems to be taken, 
either in the town or in those fine buildings 
which still remain. 
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LOVELY KING’S LYNN. 


“ What must the visitor who hears of the 
treasures of Lynn—its plate and manuscripts 
think, as he approaches it from outside the 
South Gates through a sordid mess of squalid 
buildings, gasworks, vulgar garages and adver- 
tisement hoardings, and sees in its once beautiful 
little streets ill-designed garish cinemas and 
shop fronts, entirely out of scale and character 
with their surroundings. 


A REMEDY 

“ I would suggest that a small Civic Preserva- 
tion Committee be appointed, out of the many 
who must love the old town. 

“T am proud of being a Lynn, man and lose 
no opportunity of speaking of its fine buildings 
and its picturesque features, and, as outsiders 
generally see most of the game, I hope I may be 
pardoned for having called attention to these 
things. 

“1 feel that the inhabitants of Lynn either do 
not appreciate the town’s beauty, or if they do 
that they have an unhappy way of showing it.” 

LYNN AWAKES 

Mr. Carnell, the Local Architect, rose to 
modern Lynn’s defence, for it is he who has 
designed The Majestic Cinema and _ inserted 
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details from Bell’s Custom House. He, too, 
designed Jermyn’s Arcade and the red-brick 
Gothic Public Library at the sight of which 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie exclaimed in 1905, 
‘*’'This is one of the best-looking libraries which 
I have built.” 

Here are some of Mr. Carnell’s remarks :— 

‘“‘ Shop fronts in most towns are often some- 
what garish, and perhaps the beautiful old 
small paned fronts, often with exquisitely 
designed mouldings, would be much more 
artistic.” As though this were going a little far, 
he says: “ But 


BUSINESS NEN 
themselves who require these for the display of 
goods are particularly anxious to provide the 
maximum amount of plate glass.” Business 
men are so often “ particularly anxious ” about 
themselves—poor invalids. 





THE MAJESTIC CINEMA, LYNN, WHICH 
CONTAINS SOME DETAILS IN _ ITS 
WINDOWS FROM BELL’S’ CUSTOM 
HOUSE (SAYS THE “LYNN NEWS”). 











MESSRS. JERMYN & SONS_ HAVE 

TRANSFORMED TWO COMPARATIVELY 

UNDISTINGUISHED SHOPS INTO THIS 

DELIGHTFUL ARCADE (SAYS_ THE 
“LYNN NEWS”). 


** | wonder if Lynn is much worse than other 
towns?” ‘‘ Many of us would honestly be 
very delighted to view old Lynn in all its medi- 
eval glory, but I expect we should prefer our 
modern amenities . . . | imagine that many of 
the old towns in medieval times were com- 
paratively dreadful to live in.” Perhaps they 
were. 
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A TYPICAL LYNN MERCHANT’S HOUSE 
OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 





WHICH MAY BE COMPARED IN ITS 
SIMPLICITY WITH THIS BANK OF WHICH 
THE “LYNN NEWS” SAYS: ‘ NOTHING 
GARISH ABOUT THIS, IS THERE, MR. 
DAWBER ?” 


KFURTIUER AND FURTHER 
FROM THK POINT 


\nother gentleman spoke and he is demolished 
later on by Mr. Dawber. He says: “ Let us 
by ail means pay our tribute to the skill of the 
Roman and the Norman and other craftsmen, but 
let us be reasoned in our praise and discrimina- 
ting in our taste.” Yes. Letusbe that. Let us 
certainly preserve, as we spend thousands doing, 
every Gothic arch and Roman tile; let us blow 


up some silly old square Georgian building if 


there is the base of a Norman column under- 
neath. Another gentleman says: ‘‘ It may be 


interesting to many persons, especially those of 


an archeological or historic turn of mind, to see 
the ruins of churches and other old buildings 
that were erected centuries ago, still standing.” 
But Mr. Dawber referred to the work of Henry 
Bell and the eighteenth century. 


NEARER THE POINT 

Referring to the suburbs of King’s Lynn, 
Mr. Ibberson mentions, championing Mr. 
Dawber, “the Bungalow type of Architecture 
(see Gaywood) which pathetically illustrates the 
craving of the obscure for notice.” 


MR. DAWBER RETURNS 
TO THE ATVPFACK 
These are Mr. Dawber’s words :— 

“<1 hope the paucity of the replies and com- 
ments of your correspondents in answer to my 
letter do not represent the opinions of the 
majority of Lynn people, nor that the illustra- 
tions you publish of the modern buildings are 
really thought to be worthy and representative 
of the town. 








MESSRS. ALLEN & NEALE’S FINE NEW 
PEMISES IN THE HIGH STREET 
REPLACED 





A FAR LESS ATTRACTIVE BLOCK OF 
BUILDINGS 
(SAYS THE “LYNN NEWS”). 


“You rightly say your architectural treasures 
are already under the protection of the Office 
of Works, such as the Greyfriars Tower, town 
walls, Red Mount Chapel and Guildhall, etc., but 
these are all recognized examples of medieval 
times, known by every one. 

“It is the later work for which I plead : the 
domestic buildings that illustrate in their variety 
and charm the growth of the town in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries at the height 
of its commercial prosperity. 


RECENT DESTRUCTIONS 
OF EIGHTEENTH - 
CENTURY LYNN 

** Not many years ago a beautiful stone-fronted 
house in King Street—Dr. Wedgwood’s—was 
surmounted by a balustrade which completed the 
design. When a few balusters fell and the whole 
became loose, instead of spending a few pounds 
on its repair, it was all taken down and so spoilt 
the fagade by the removal of its crowning feature. 
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«On the north side of the King Staithe, there 
i; a small Georgian house that was a perfect 
example of dignified simplicity, with its central 
doorway and pediment and evenly balanced 
windows. 

“‘ It has been allowed to fall into ruin, hacked 
and pulled about, and is now used, I think, as a 
depot for builders’ materials. A little money 
judiciously expended would have saved this 
building.” 

Mr. Dawber cited other instances. 


INDIFFERENT 
PROVINCIALISMNI 

“You say that ‘ Lynn is no worse than any- 
where else’; but we should remember that Lynn 
began by being very much better, for few towns 
had such a wealth of fine work and its inhabi- 
tants should try and live up to this standard and 
not sink to the dull mediocrity we see in every 
town today. 

“‘Someone says, “Mr. Dawber must not 
imagine Lynn people indifferent to its beautiful 
old buildings’; but judging by what is seen on 
every side can one come to any otherconclusion?” 








WILLIANI WALCOT 
the architectural artist has just 
completed a very impressive etch- 
ing of Fleet Street, with St. Paul's 
and St. Martin’s, Ludgate, faintly, 
in the distance and the new “* Daily 
Express” building in the 
foreground. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
VERSUN FOR 
ART’S SAKE 

To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 

S1r,—Apropos of the photograph of an 
architect’s office appearing on page 78 of 
your Fetruary issue, the “ elaborate and 
unbearable wall treatment,” which your 
contributor feels it so necessary to camou- 
flage, consists of a Salubra wallpaper, the 
design of which is not merely tasteful and 
pleasing in itself but admirably in keeping 
with the early nineteenth-century character 
of the room it used to adorn. To such as 
knew the latter before its transformation and 
were able to appreciate the peculiar charm 
and elegance of its proportions and the 
seemly and dignified feeling expressed in 
its decoration, its present aspect must 
indeed appear deplorable. No less would 
the classic beauty of Helen of Troy have 
suffered, had the unfortunate lady been 
trussed up in sackcloth! And no less 
surely has the comely shape of the room 
been obliterated; the cornice, walls and 
chimneypiece enshrouded in a winding- 
sheet of casement cloth—as voluminous as 
it will soon be verminous; whilst in the 
space behind—convenient receptacle for 
-the charwoman’s sweepings—must have 
accumulated all that indescribable horror 
of uncleanness which makes it so easy to 
understand how some people contrive 
to confuse the modern with the unwashed. 


Yours, etc., 
C. H. JAMES. 
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PROOF IN 
RESULTS 
To the Editor of 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


DeEaR SirR,—In your February issue, 
there appears an article containing a 
vigorous and, I suggest, undeserved attack 
on English wallpapers. 

Perhaps the writer has been unfortunate 
in his contacts with English wallpaper, and 
I should be the last person to suggest that 
all the designs produced, to cater for so 
many tastes and markets, would meet with 
the approval of any one individual. 

The English wallpaper manufacturers 
carry on a thriving industry employing a 
large number of people, including a con- 
side able staff of designers, and their 
success has been largely due to their 
ability to supply what the householder 
needs, or thinks he needs, in his home. 

I should be at one with your contributor 
if his plea were solely for an improvement 
in the taste of the public. 

It is when he expresses his belief that 
the foreign article is superior that I feel 
compelled to join issue with him. 

Foreign manufacturers have their speci- 
alities, their individual styles, just as have 
we in this country, but in view of the fact 
that we export more wallpaper of good 
quality than any other country, I may be 
pardoned for expressing the belief that, on 
results, we still lead the world. 

This telief is strengthened by the un- 
merciful manner in which the foreign 
manufacturers copy our designs. 

We buy designs from all sources in 
addition to the output of our studios, and 
it is some satisfaction to say that of those 
we produce, well over 95 per cent. are of 
British origin. 

English manufacturers are only too 
anxious to produce the highest possible 
work artistically and in a decorative 
sense. 

We are limited only by the experts 
employed by the various distributors who 
decide what has a reasonable chance of 
sale and what they will select to 
display. 

It is only fair to say that they are very 
good judges in this matter. 

Your contributor refers to our refusal 
to take the initiative in introducing patterns 
“which stray a little from the accepted 
flowery groove.” 

May I inform him that the proportion 
produced of “flowery” patterns out of 
many thousands of designs is very small, 
and that more than half the wallpapers 
produced have no defined pattern at all 
upon them. 

May I also say, in response to his state- 
ment that “ wallpaper is little used for 
decent work,” that we have the honour of 
supplying the Royal Family with our 
manufactures at regular intervals. ; 

Yours truly, 


A. V. SUGDEN, 


CHAIRMAN, WALL PAPER MANUFAC- 
TURERS EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
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Assist me, Muse ; restrain my wayward Pen. 
Make Architecture safe for English Men, 

Lest we be turned by harsh Modernity 

To Robots in the Twinkling of an Eye. 
Good-mannered Muse, on thee our Hopes we fix, 
Leave such a Fate to Huns or Bolsheviks. 
Save us, Politeness, from so dark a Doom; 

A Factory is not a Drawing Room. 


Hence, Inhumanity, austere of Line, 

In Execution harsh, and in Design. 

Be Chic, be Up-to-date, but still preserve 

The softening Flute, the mitigating Curve. 

Be Human, Intimate, or even Funny, 

New, but Polite, for Manners Maketh Money. 
But still be Deaf, should anyone deplore 

That though Polite, you yet can be a Bore; 
And wisely leave Experiment to Fools 

(As like as not they weren't at Public Schools). 


Let Germans storm. Who cares for what 
they say? 

We can be Functional as well as they. 

We know our Modern stuff. We, too, can feel 

The charm of Oil-cloth or of Stainless Steel. 

How plain our Furniture ; no Mouldings there. 

It's not too Intricate, nor yet too Bare. 
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Thus we outstrip the Germans and the Dutch 

Severe as they, but with the Human Touch. 

Lo! Rectilinear the Cupboard climbs 

(Always politely moving with the Times). 

Step upon Step ascending to its Climax, 

Within its sheath of Aluminium Plymax. 

So too the Lights, that skilfully combine 

The rival claims of Function and Design, 

Before thy Shrine, Uncertainty, are lit, 

To shed their Radiance o'er us as we sit 

Discreetly on the Architectural Fence, 

Too hard for Sentiment, too soft for Sense. 

These are thy Arts. Who follows thy Advice 

Will ne'er do anything that is not Nice, 

But ever keep the Rules of perfect Taste, 

Modern yet Human, Functional but Chaste. 

It may be wise, however, to enlist 

Some kindly Architectural Journalist 

Who'll make a Mountain of a Faience Molehill, 

And say your work’s as good as Bath or 
Coleshill, 

Crowning your Building with appropriate Bays 

To prove to all the World, ‘' Politeness Pays."’ 


MICHAEL DUGDALE, 





MANUFACTURERS AND 

THE PUBLIC TASTE 
To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 

S1r,—My remarks on wallpapers were 
of necessity governed by my own taste, 
and the reaction upon it of the designs with 
which I am familiar. My contact with 
English wallpaper has, indeed, been unfor- 
tunate, and my grievance is strong because 
I know personally men who produce good 
designs, and whose work is rejected, for no 
other reason, so far as I can tell, than that 
its application would entail a possible 
financial risk because, as previously stated, 
it strays a little from the accepted flowery 
(not flowered) groove, and is a little ahead 
of the general public. 

Why does your correspondent say that 
he would be at one with me were my plea 
solely for an improvement in the taste of 
the public, when he has stated previously 
that the English wallpaper manufacturers 
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derive their success from an ability to 
supply the householder with what he needs, 
or thinks he needs ? 

This is the crux of the whole matter. 
The manufacturer must not pander to the 
public taste; he is now, in many spheres, so 
closely allied with the artist, that he must 
accept the responsibility of the union and 
realize that Art never panders, it always 
leads. This applies not only in the case of 
wallpapers, butin every branch of applied art. 

Yours faithfully, F. R. S. YORKE. 








SPECIFICATION 
The new number of Specification 
has just been published (nearly 
seven hundred pages for 10/6) 


by the Architectural Press and 
will be reviewed in next month’s 
number of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 





